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> 

Thcpuiposc of ihis siudy ^va.s lo mvcsiigair the lelaiivc clTccUvfncss of 
three (echnique*> of leaching vocabulary in leaching wortl meanings, 
sentence coaipichension. and sioiy coniprchcnsjon llic peiionnajicc of 
sixth-grade siudcnis laughi by three instructional approadics to vocabulary 
{i dictionary method, a context method, and an expenencc rncth(Hl) wts 
oompared with that of groups receiving no .';pcafic voaihuLiryjnstmciion 
on measures of word knowledge and undersunding ( 

Both the materials and the teohnique^ used were .suinlar to Ohtx 
used or recommended for use in the classroom Students ni the < 
experimental groups were taught t?n words per week foi a penod of five 
weeks The words were selected from a weekly story on the basis of their 
relative unfamilianty to the students Control groups received no word- 
meaning instruction but re.«id stones and answered questions about thckse 
Slones * 

Thcinsiiuaional approaches were selected from those commonly used 
in the classroom and from those recommended In reading methods 
Utenrur«. In the Definiuon Trcatnient students were presented with 
diaionary defiuifions for each of the woids and then were diilled on these 
meanings 

Students in the Context Treatment were presented with the weekly 
words each within the context of a sentence ITie students then arnved u 
the meanings of the words through g^oup discussion and practiced using lh« 
words in other sentences. \ - 

ThcExpehencjr Tjrcairrient was basod Upon the recommendations of 
such authors as Pfl&r5on and Johnson (1V78) who propose that the most 
effective way toissuTe lasting understanding of meanings of words is to 
attach to those meanings experiences which the students have already fid 
In this treatment students completed maps of the meanings of the target 
words and their relationship to prior expenences Based upon group 
discussion of the words an<i theirapplication to actual expenences. the 
students generated definjfions for each oflhe words 

At the end of each week, a^l of the students were asked to read the story 
from which the vocabulary was laken^d to answer ten short-answer 
questions about it At the end of the five weeks of instruaion students were 
fiven four tests as measures of word mcaning knowledge and 
understanding These measures included a multiple-choice wbrd.mcaning 
test, an anomalous sentence test, a modified cloze test, and a free r^ll test 
The multiple-choice and anomalous sentence tests were again administered 
after a period of six weeks. 

The rcsurt5K>f the study indicated tlial tlicre was a definite effect of 
teaching word meanings on both jJie knowledge of word meanings and the 
understanding of those words used in sentences. All instructional groups 
were significanUy belter than the control groups on both the multip!e*choice 
word meaning test and the anomalous sentence test The Definition 
Treatment proved lobe most effective on the multiple*choicc (Jefinition teit, 
while the Context Treatment was most effective on the measures of sentence 
comprehension. Results were mixcdon the cloze and free-recall measures ^ 
but tended to favor the experimental grotips. An overall conckision was that 
the similarity of the testing task to the type of instmction given had a g^eat 
deal of influence on the results of that test' ' 

There was no significant tieaunent effect on the weekly story tests. 
Apparently leaching unfilhiliar words from a story has litdc effect^n the 
abilitv of students lo answer open-ended comprehension questions fcn that 
stor/ J 
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COMJ^Kl Hl.NSION AND VOC AHULAkV SMlJLS 

Oitlei No. 8012708 

Ayhr. KAR()U)(^ri ORc;i-.. I'J) I) Norfhcm Anwno Univfrsiry^ 1979 54pp. 
Adviser: Oi Raymond F liuut 

nc Purpqsc and Procedure of the SrCtdw Hie problem lescaici^cd was to 
. evaluate tlic effcaivencss of a rnethcKl ofttvachmg [cprdmg tomprchension 
and vocabulary skJIs through the use of task cards A romparisc^n of the 
*mcan reading Comprehension and nican vocabulary scores of a ronirol 
group and a ircauncnt gioup was made M<;an icading comprehension aod 
mean reading vocabulary gain sancs were compaied in both gioups^ P'^<^c5t 
and postiest mean cornpichcnsion aad mcan^ocabular)- series were also 
(portipared within each group J* 

The study was conducted in an elcmcntar)' schix)! in^an Diego from 
October 1978 jo March 1979 wiUi 36 pupils in each group, randomly 
aelected from all the second and thud grade pupils A pretest and posxit^ 
was giN^n using th^ Gates MacGinitic Reading Test and the San Diego 
Quick Assessment Test Hic^ucatnient consisted of the use of reading 
comprehension task ciirds produced by the Bl A l:duc^t)Onal Media Co. 
The SPSS Condescnptive and the Student's t tcst subpiograms were used in 
a conr^puter analysis at the .05 level of significance 

Results of ihcSrudy, The t-test analysis of the mean compreheririon and 
mean vocabulary scores showed no significant differences between the 
control and the treatment group. The t test analysis of the mean reading 
comprehension gain scores showed a significant difference of 005. favoring 
the treatment group Mean reading vocabulary gam scores flowed no 
aignifUcant differences Comparisons of the mean comprehension scores of 
the boys and girls showed no significant differences. Analysis of the prestest 
and posuest mean comprehension and mean vocabulary scores showed 
signi/Jdant differences within the treatment group. • 

Conclusions and Recommendaiioni The trcalnient was not effective in 
increasing comprehension when the two groups were compared 
Comprehension ^in scores were effective comparing the two groups. No 
diflTcrcnccs were fV y nd c omparing boys and girls A difference vvas found 
for both comprehensioiTand vocabulary within tlje ucaiment group, 
indicating improvemctnL^thin the group. 

It is recommended: (1) that this type of study be continued for a longer 
period of ume. perhaps two years: (2) tl^at the time the task cards are usU 
be increased from thirty minutes per day lo one hour per day; and (3) that 
' the task cards be made available to more icachers on a wider basis than wis 
done in this study. 

\ 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE READABIHTY OF SIXTH GRADE ^ 
SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS USING THE DALE-CIULL FOIUVfULA ^ 
AND THE aX)ZE PROCEDURE TEST Order No. 8005095 

BCNNErr. LyleGene. tfo.D. Utah Store Univfrsify.W9. 97pp. M^Jor 
Professor: Dr. Jay A. Monson 

The purposes of this sludy were: (1) todeiemiiiieifsiithgradcidence 
textbooks. could be read by sixth grade students, (2) to determine whether ' 
some sixth grade science texts were more easily read than others, and (3) to 
find out if there was a difference in the ability of boys and girls to read the 
science Icxts. ' ^ 

The study was conducted in the eleven sixth grade classrooms of the 
' Washington County School District 

Twelve sixth grade science textbooks adopted 6y the Utah State . * 
Textbook Commission were seleacd for testing in the eleven classrooms. 

Passages were randomly^selected from the textbooks and the Cloie 
Procedure Test was applied to these passages. Each of tl)e twelve textbooks 
were tested in each classroom The texts were randomly placed into four 
groups. The first three textbooks were called Test ADC. The second three 
texu were Test DfF, the third three. Test GHI. and the fourth ^three texu 
were called TestJKL. 

Of the 999 scores resulting from the three tests admirtistered to each of * 
the 333 students. 439 or 43.94 percent were passing scores on the Cloie 
Procedure Test 
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The first purpose of this study was lo' determine if sixth grade' snenct 
ItxUooiild be read by sixth grade students in Washington County School 
Wnrici. It was found that six texts were rcada^!c by 9 41. \ ^ S8. ??99. 
M 71, 13 6B. and 44 44 r^rccnt of the students tested for Uicm. four texts 
WW rtadablety 50 62, 52.50. 56 15. and 59 88 percent of the studenu 
taking the tests for them. The remaining two texts were readable by 75 00 
and 76.47 percent of ihe boys and girls tested 

The second purpose of this study was to determine whether ^le sixth 
gimde sdencc'tcxts were more easily read thaii others The analysis of 
oovviancc showed large djfleienccs between lexis within gioups significant 
ti the .00001 levcL that sex by texts interaction was non-significanl, that a 
.differtncc at the .05 level of significance wasiound between sex by t«iL^^ 
wHhin Group 11 only, and that a significant difference was found in the 
rwdlng abilities of students to read science textbooks ai the 01 level. 

The DaJe-Chall Formula was used to show a grade-level for cach^yf the 
U^xtbooks. It showed that two Texts had a grade-level of 5-6. five texts had a 
grtdrlcvcl of 7-8 and five texts had a grade-level of 9-10 

Tbkcy's HSD procedure was used to determine where differences 
t>etweeD texts within groups existed at the .05 level of significance X^us, 
diflertfices in readability of mo€t texts existed. 

The third purpose of this study was to determine if there was a 
diflerence in the ability of boys and girls to read the selected science 
textbooks. The analysis of Covariance procedure used on the CloJC 
Procedure Test scores showed no significant difference between the sexes to 
read science texts. 

As a result of this study» this researcher maJccs the follo^^^ing 
roconunendations that readability levels of the science texts be compared by 
achool districts with their students reading abilities to select textbooks which 
have appropriate reading levels; that textbook publishers develop sixth 
gride science materials which are readable by a higher percentage of jixth 
grade itudents; and that publishers report readability findings of their 
published reading materials. 



SOME EFFECTS OF VISUAL IMAGERY ON THET READLNG 
COMPREHENSION OF THIRD GRADB OmDREN . 

Order No. 8006086 

BosscwaROEK-SCHiPPER, Bcth E., Ph.D. Michigan Stale Univcrsify, 1979. 
103pp. 

This study investigated the application of visual imagery in teaching 
reading to third grade children and reports the observed effects on thdr 
rfradint comprehension. . ^ 

^ Thtt study was designed^o be administered tcrnine classrooms ofthird 
grade students Trom a private school system in the Midwc^ One groop» the 
^ titpciiinental group» |i(|ceived instructions inrthe use of visual inugery as an 
•id in leading compreiv^ion. The other group, the control group, received 
no Instructions or suggestions jegaf ding visual imagery. Both the 
experimental and the control group read the same ten-paragraph proM 
selection and resnbnded to the same question on that selection. Immediatejly 
after rcadin^Jr*«cl«^tion, half of the experimental group and half of the 
control group were tested on their verbatim memory and reading 
comprehension. These groups were designated as E-1 and C-1. The other 
Half of each groop was not immediately tested These groups were 
designated as E-/ and €-2. One week later all subjects of both groups 
received the same test to measure comprehensioo) and recall. 
' The results were analyzed with a univariate analysis of repeated 
itteaiures designed to determine whether the visual inugery instructions 
^ven to the treatment groups resulted in significantly higher 
oomprdiension scores. It was hypothesized that the group receiving 
instructions ip visual imagery would score significantly higher on semantic 
comprehension and verbatim recall tests than the group receiving no 
instructions in the use of visual imagery. Five mi^jor hypotheses were tested 
to determine the relationship of visual imagery on verbatim memory and 
semantic compfl'ehension, on both immediate and delayed tests. 

lOoncluslons, (1) Instructions in the use of visual imagcry^d 
eocouratement to use while reading a selection does not significantly 
alfect verbatim memory or semantic comprehension when students are 
tested i0tmedij[tely after reading the selection or when they are tested tme 
week later without having taken an immediate itft (2) Instructions in the 
Iftit of vtsual imagery in cox\junction with the reinforcement of an 
kitmediate test does significarttly affect long-term verbatim memory; 
V lidwever» it does not significantly affect long-term semantic compreheittioit 
(D The use of en immediate test is not significantly more effective than the 
> ^uii of visua] imagery when either long-term verbatim memory or long-term 
; : > Itmintk; comprdiension wis measured. (4) Th<^ use of an immediate tte 
O iffleiiidy improves the scores on both a delayed verbatim memory test 
; :g t lemimtic cpmprehension test 



This Mudy has shown, foi ihc population and mcihods used, that the use 
of a combination of visual unageiy and jmmcdiatc testing inipiovcs long- 
lenn verli;iiim inrniory when cnmpared with ;ui imniediair tcsi and.no 
visuailmagery AlUimnili ihe^illcicnccs wcic not suusiically significant, 
the difference m means also jiuggesis that a conibinalinn of visual imagery 
and immediate testing may also he beneficial for long tcrm semantic 
memory when compared with an unnicdiaic lesi and novisual imagery. 

AlWough this study did not fi>cus on ihr effects of an vmmedialc ifsi or 
delayed vcibaum memoiy oi semantic comprehension, ii did show a 
agaificani effect on the scores of boih icsis foi the population and methods 
^ used 
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The principal purpose of tho study was to teat Ihe efficacy 
^of personalized basal stories as a means of Increasing the 
reading comprehension of children with average or t)elow 
avera^^ reading ability. A second purpose was to determine 
the relative difficulty of literal and Inferential comprehension 
questions. 

The fourth grade children participating bi the study included 
20 boys and 20 girls residing in a rural Georgia community. , 
Half of the children were reading on grade level, according to 
their performance on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tost, and 
the remaining 20 students were below grade level In their 
reading ability. 

Using a stratified random sampling procedure the children 
^ were divided into control and experimental groups. Each child 
in the control group read five stories taken from the Holt Basic 
Reading System. The children in the experimental group read 
modified versions of the same five basal stories. In the modi- 
fied versions, the names of tho characters were replaced with 
names that were personally familiar to each child in the ex- 
perimental group. 

After reading the five stories, the children in both group* 
answered six multiple choice comprehension questions per 
8tory» for a total of 30 items. Fifteen of the items were literal 
questions and the remaining 15 were inferential questions, Ttis 
items were written according to Barrett's Taxonomy of readlnc 
coinprehension questions. 

The results of the study Indicated that the personaliz#d 
basal stories enhanced the reading comprehension of the poor 
readers, but did not have a facultative effect on the reading 
comprehension of average readers. There was no differsnce 
in the reading connjrehension'scores of tho average readers 
who read the standard nonpersonalized stories and the poor 
readers who read the personalized stories. This finding fur- 
ther demonstrated tho effectiveness of personalization for the 
poor retdors. Additionally, it was found that the average 
reader^ answered literal and inferential questions with the 
Sams relative eai^e, but the poor readers correctly an8w#red 
significantly more literal than inferential questions. 

The implications of this study are that personalized basal 
stories may provide an ellective means of teaching reading to 
children, who, for whatever reasons, are behind in their read- 
ing achievement. A hierarchy appears to exist in which the 
ability to answer literal questions precedes the ability to an- 
swer inferential questions. Therefore, it may prove beneficial 
for teachers to teach both subskills separately rather than 
teachlt^ reading comprehension as a unitarjr global skill. 
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Brown. SnyiiANii- I ia. hi I) Mkht^an fsunr Univrstr}\ 1979 1 19pp 

Puq>osf of fhf Study Ilic puip^^c of ll)is sUuly wns lo dciciininc xmong 
children who had denionsiiaicd an abihiy lo icjd prmr to fiisi grade 
entrance (a) whcihci ihcy had aaiinrcd ariy of the reading a( q\MSUi<tn 
skills considoied lobe prcicquisuies lo le.iming lo read, (h) ihe exicni of 
ihis skill aa|uisiiioii wiihiii each iiulivulnal and of ihe uiopic as a whole, 
(c) which of these skdis were cainfl componcnii a)niiib\Jiing lo ihe early 
reading ability of these children, and (d) wheiher the ^ciiuisuion of these 
c^iscniial coriioonenls niithi be hierarchical in nature 

Frx>C€durfS JUt theories of five prominent educators were examined to 
identify skills considered essenDal to learning lo read I weniy nine skilk 
were identified and caiegonzed into ihe^cas of visual discruninalion. 
auditory perception, sound-symbol asicx-iation. blending and letter 
tubsiiiuuon. ar\d word knowledge A vanety of standardized and non- 
sundardized measuring insirumenls were selccied and developed to assess 
the skill acquisipon of the subjects 

The sample consisted of twenty pre-first grade children who were 
selected from connmuniiies in Michigan and Ohio Great care was ukcn in 
selecting children who had received minimal, if aily. formal reading 
inslrucbon from their parents or school personnel. 

Each child was individuaJly tested m two testing penods. of two hours 
cich Two screening measures which assessed both sight V(>cabulai7 and 
reading comprehension -we re administered to dcicmnne whether the cHiid 
could easily read and understand wordls found ilWypically mid year first 
grade level reading materials and/e classified as an early reader <^cri 
who were unable to pass the inijrfal screening procedure were noi included 
as subjects A parental questionnaire was discussed with one or both of each 
child's parents to gather informaoon concerning aspeas of the home 
environments, family reading practices, and emphasis oii education 

The daU were analyzed to answer each of the thirty four research 
questions Raw scores were iransformed into percenuges of correct 
lUponse which were compared across the subtests. Rank-order correlation 
coefficients and mean scores were also computed. . ^ u i 

Conclusions. The majority of par e;ils of the subjects placed a high vaJuc 
on educational accomplishment and occupational or professional success 
The number of female subjects outnumbered the males by more than tt^'o to 
one Nearly all of the subjects were Caucasian and were enrolled in 
kindergarten at the lime of the data collection The subjects engaged 
iMularly in reading a wide variety of both fiaionaJ and nonfiaional 
materials but, for the most pan, had not developed specific reading 
preferences All of the parents read to their children on a regular basis and 
viewed reading as a contributing factor lo success m life. Reading was a 
fVcquent leisure bme activity of the parents. 

All of the subjects substanUally exceeded the cnienon scores for 
dwnficaUon as able readers on both screening measures, llie majoniy 6f 
subjects demonstrated knowledge of word meanings greater than that of the 
average pupil entering grade two. The mean verbal score, the mean 
pcrfonnance score, and the mean Ml scale score earned by the subjects on 
the WPPSl fell within the Supenor intelligence classification 

The investigator was unable to deiermine the existence or nonexistence 
oft reading acquisition hierarchy. However, a distina difTcrcncc in the / 
levelsofmastery of the skill components was evident • 

Sixteen of the twenty-nine skills were acquired by the subjects, rhis, 
iOQuisition supports the position that certain reading skills must be 
mastered before reading can occur. Whether these components were 
acquired is prerequisites to the reading act or as concomitants is not 
conclusive. ^ ^ ^ . . . 

The remaining thirteen skills were not demonstrated by the subjects >*')th 
■■' sufficient mastery to be considered requisite to the beginning stagey of 
\ raiding acquisition; however, their acquisition may contribute to the 
* attainment of higher ordered reading skills. 
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rhepicsciil icM-nuh mvrsiit'.iied ihc uanslci cIlccLs among ihrce 
methods of jnMiucnoi) wiih Kwo i.v[)es of phoneiually regular words TUt * 
effects of sct>nu-nliiig imual coiiS/jnanLs wne coiiiraMcd to ihe excels of 
segmenting final consonants and the efferis of presenting whole words llic 
iransferahjhiy of C'VC words was also conudsiod lo thai of C VCH words 
within each of Uie insuuciional airangemenus In addition, the amounts of 
traiisfcr bciwceii consonants, between vowels. anc< between die word 
siructQres were ( orniuired wiih one anolher and wuh a sci of five control 
words 

Two separate 'i^irnples nf children participated in the siudy Sixty typical 
first graders were randomly assigned lo one of ihe six cdmbinalions of 
meihod and word structure I ikewise, forty eighl firM lo ihird grad« 
children currently plac^J'd in leanmig disabdmes resource programs were 
randomly assigned loone of ihesu condiiions 

Both pretest naming, and uansfcr lesi were administered on a on«'^o- 
one basis Means of effectiveness in this study were determined by (1) the 
effcciency of learning (lurie and inals to reach 80 percent masiery cntenon), 
and (2) the amount of transfer to a set of words of the same pattern with 
changes in either the miiial cxmsonanU the medial vowel, or the word 

structure . . k»/a\/ * a 

D«ia from both samples of subjccu were analyzed by ANOVA vx6 
SchefTi companson procedures Tlie .csulii revealed thai the subjects uughl 
by the segmented methods were not only supenor m their efTiciency in 
reaching the specified cnienon but also that the subjects under^cse tv^o 
condiuons obtained more uansfer in general Under all condiuons. there 
was rthably more tninsfer between consonants than between vowels or 
between word stnicturcs . u r 

The findings were discussed in lenris of their implications bot^ lor 
reading insli^icuon and for future research The evidence indicaicj Out 
nuxiimim transfer of word decoding is a learned sVill and worthy of Rirther 
cjiploralion 
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A DEVELOPMEM AL SI L'DY OF TROCT.SSK.S Ol* ^^ORD 
DERIVATION IN FJ^EMLNTARY S( HOOL C IIILDRKN AND 
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COndry.SanoraMcConkhx. PirD Comdl Vntvrrsiry.W)^^ l^PP^ 

This study investigated elementary school children's tacit knowledge of 
ihe structure of derived words and the application of this knowledge to a 
rradi'ng task The derived words utilized here were all word-based and the 
sufRxcs studied were -er, -ly, -men \ -ness, ->'and -able. Two experimentaJ 
tasks assessed children's abilities to acquire, recall, ajid formulate novel 
derived words, and produce coniex : appropnaie common denvaiives and 
stems. A third task investigated chi dren's tendency to use their morphemic 
knowledge in a speeded detection reading mk. 

A rccaJI task, modelled on Meycrson's and presented orally, tested 
children's abilities to learn and recall new (nonce-based) suffixed 
derivatives. Half of the denvaiives were rule-consistent (based on AronoflTs 
Word Formauon Rules); the other derivauves were rule-inconsistenL One 
week and again duee weeks later, the child was provided with the stem and 
a sentence context and was io produce the derivative taught. The dau 
*showed that the children difTereniiaied rule consisient from rule- 
inconsistent derivauves in that they showed belter recall of ihe former. The 
single exception was tlie -^6/^ derivative for second graders In addition, 
many children misrecaUed the rule-inconsistent derivatives by subsututing 
the scmaniically and syntactically appropriate sufhx for the rule inconsistent 
suffix they had been tauglu. indicating that they were able to formulate 
words which they had never heard. 

A cloze task presented Orally and in prim investig;\ted children's 
knowledge of common real word stems and derivatives, both sufllixed and " 
prefixed Older children correctly produced more derivatives than younger 
children, except for the T^r derivatives on which all>hijdren performed very 
well The -<2We derivatives were difficult for all ages. Se'cond graders had 
more difficulty providing prefixed than suffixed derivatives The children 
had no difficulty producing the stem of a derivative at any age. Correlations 
between performance of the recall and cloze tasks showed a significant 
correlation for sixth graders but not for the other grades. 
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A risictjon wmc lask mcjLsurcd ihc umt u look a child lo dctc( I letter 
ttrtnf liVtcis in fanuliai high ficl|ijcncy wurds llie Liigcis wrje morphemes 
or V^o lypcs of nonmoiphcrucs in scau h woids T>if icsulis showed thil 
over «11 grades and types of morphcincs. (hi)drcn wtie fsuici lu detect a 
morpheme lhan a nonniorpheine Sen ond graders, pamcularly. used lh>ir 
morphemic knowledge m performing this task A pilot study with longer 
and less frequent words showed that adulis also delected moiph^mrs faster 
than nonmorphemcs These icsults were interpreted as siipjioit for Gibson 
and Levin's view that morphemes are higher order units that (:an funaion.\s 
perceptual chunks in reading tasks when they. enhance cconomual 
extraction of infomiaiion from pnnied woids ' 

U was concluded that by second grade children underst;ind a 
stemdcrivatrve relationship between words, in that they can pioduce 
ikmtliar dcnvauves of litems, and siems of denvatives. and tnn also acquire 
and recall noYel'denvalives Children in grade school are productive with 
sufAxes m that they aie able to use Iheir knowledge of ihc funcuons of 
particular suffixes to formulate new word5 There is development dunng 
grade school years in acquisition of Word Formation Rules There is also 
development in the acquisition of conunort denved words Second graders^ 
particularly, use their morphemic knowledge in a speeded detection task 
with familiar words The results of the ihr^e tasks provide normative daU 
on grade school children's knowledge of pamcular suffixes and of the Wbrds 
In which these suffixes appear ' ^ 
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The purpose of this study was to determine the blending 
*and s^gEoentlng abilities of pr^readlng kindergarten children 
and th«n to differentially teach children with poor prereadlng 
•kllla through the use of various Instructional progrjima. 

Seventy-four pre reading kindergarten students from five 
different classrooms were individually tested to detennlM 
their abilities in auditory-visual blending and auditory- visual 
Mf mtntit^. These children were better able^to blend two 
•pliable items (e.g., doc/tor) than Items comprised a 
phoneme and a syllable (e.g., 1/lke) or two phonemes (e.g., 
w/e).. There were no dllferencos In the children's phoneme- 
syllable versus phone me -phone me blending performances. 
The children were also better able to segment the Initial por- 
tion of eyllablc-syllable Items than Items comprised of a 
phoneme and a syllable or a phoneme and a phoneme. There 
were no segmenting differences between phoneme-syllable and 
photkrfme-phoneme Items. For both blending and segmenting, 
slop ooneonante were no more difficult for the children te work 
with then continuant consonants and nonsense words were gen- 
erally no hwre difficult than real words. Further analyses re- 
vealed that age was not a very useful factor In predicting 
blending^ and segmenting performance. 

Of the seventy-four children originally tested, fourty-four 
ohildren were Included in the training phaso^of the study. 
These fourty-four children were randomly assigned to one of 
three treining conditions: Segoientlng, Blending, or Rhyming 
(Control). The children wore taught as members of small 
'groups within each training condition. Each small group re- 
ceived nine training sessions. Following training, ea^h child 
was i^piin hidlyldually tested. Segmenting Training was af- 
fective for syllable-syllable, phone me-8ylla<)le, and phoneme- 
I^Mltme items. Nonsense words were as easy to Segment ae 
reel words and there were no stop versus continuant consonant 
segmenting differences. Blending Training was not effective 
for ^lleble-syllabl^ phoneme-syllable, or phone me -phoneme 
Items* Segmentii^ Training produced no measurable effect • 
on Blending Test performance and Blendiiw; Training produced 
no mewurable effect on Segmenting Test ijierformance. Fol- 
lowli^ training, neither Blending nor Segmenting Test gajps 
were related to the ages of the children, 

ThtM results and other post hoc analyses are discussed^ In 
tormt of their teaching and research implications. 
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SKLECTEO TEX inOOKS, CLOZE PlUK MHIRKS, AND THE 
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DROBY, Domm Mario, Kd.D. Kant ToxaH Slalo Unlvf?rsUy, 
1079. iSBpi). Supcrvlstu: Dr. Ooi^nUI U. CoKoi 

Pxirp oBO oi th^ at\u1y: Tho puipone of thlw nludy who to 
determine if uVcro woio slKnaicaJit dlffoicncos anuHiK »oad- 
abiUty levels cxf four solccitul tcxtb<>c>k« ae nioasur<»d by three 
readability assessments, to detenulno relationships l>etwoen 
students' i-eaiiUiR abllltleo as moaaurod by a 8tandft|(llzed test 
and students' porformaJicen with cloze test procoduroa, and to 
determine relationships between students' clozo test scores 
lor the cloze test passages. Of primary Interest was Uw u^e 
of the clozo procedure as a testing device with slxth-grade 
students. ' 

Procedure : The sample was comprised of 127 sixth-grade 
students enrolled in a motropoUtan elemenUry school during 
the school year. The Heading Comprehension Test 

of the Iowa Test s of Basic Skills was used to assign grade 
equiv^ency scores to the students' reading abilities. The 
lour textbooks selected for evaluaUon represented a basal 
reader, a social studies textbook, a science textbook, and as 
English grammar textbook. Three readability assessments 
were used to evaluate the textbooks: the Fry Readability 
Scele, the Flesch Reading Ease Formula, and the Dale-Chall ^ 
Formula. Twelve cloze passages— •thre.e from each textbook — 
were constructed using tl^ every-fiftv-wonj deletion Dattere« 
and were administered during the first six weeks of the school 
year. Analyses of variance were used to determine U slgnlfl- 
cant differences existed among the readabUlty levels of the 
textbooks. When a slgnlflcajit difference was found, Tukey's t^ 
test was used to determine where the differences existed. 
Pearson^ product-moment correlation was computed to de- 
termine the relationships t)etween the students' standardised 
test scores and the students' cloze test scores, and to deter- 
mine th* relationships between the students' cloze test scores 
for the tloze test passages. The ,05 level of significance was 
selected as Ujto levol^at t^hlch each hypothesis would be re- 
)ected« 

Findings : Significant differences did exist among the fead- 
ability levels of the textbook^ as measured by each of tlie 
formulas. The most variability was reported with the use of 
the Fry assessment and the least, with the Flesch assessnienL 
The basal reader and the grammar textbook wore rated the 
two easiest by the formulas, and the social studies textbook 
and the science textbook, the two hardest, Slgniflca;it relstfon- 
ships were found k>etween the students' standardized test * 
scores Slid their cloze test scores. The correlations were 
significant beyond the .005 level for |he total group, for the 
boys, and for tlie girls. Significant relationships also exists 
between the students' cloze test scores for the cloze passages. 
The correlations were again significant beyond the -005 level 
for the total group, for the boys, arid for the girls. 

Conclusions : The findings Indicated that there were slg- 
nificsni dUfferences among the readability levels of the text- 
bQoks, Even iav those textbooks whose overall averages fell 
within the designated grade level, certain portions of the books 
would be rated as difficult for oven the bettor readers. Fur- 
ther, t}# easier and harder passages Were dispersed through-- 
out textbooks; the reading difficulty levels did not progress 
from eesier to harder v& might be expected. The significant 
correlations between the students' standardized iost scores 
and the students* cloze test scores indicated that these two 
assessments of reading competency were measurbig similar 
abilities; it was conclu^et) that the cloze procedure could be 
. vDuable in the assessment of reading capabilities* The inter- 
correlations between the clbze test scores were highly sig- 
niflcantp indicating that the students were performing in a. 
parallel manner with the passages from the textbooks rated 
easier by the formulas and with the passages from the text- 
bookP rated harder. This was an unexpected result, as it had 
been anticipated that the cloze scores on the passages from 
the textbooks rated easier would have been significantly higher. 
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The (>uq>ose of Ihis study was lo mvcsugnic Die cn[cit^\(Mir\s ol a 
method of iCiUhiDg dcMijncd lo develop \(xalni!ary skills and self esteem ^ 
The sample consisied of fmn iniaa fourUi grade tla-vsc^, randomly a\signed 
to two ucaimenl groups Two classes reirived rcadmg instruc uon ulduing 
Che expf nnienul meihod. Ginn plus C'l K . and iwoclavses used ihe regular 
Ginn mclh(Kl of ieadu>g uislrucuoo The Ircaimeni extended o\cr a six 
week period, bcgmrung vvith the adnunisiranon of the p/etcsis \i\ the Spnng 
of 1^79 and ending wuh the adnunisoation.of the posttests The prciesu 
and posttests were foiins of the Io^^■a Tcsfs of Paste Skilh used to mea5ure 
vocabular> achievement and ihe CoopcrvnMfh Sr(f t^rcrm Invrmoo which 
measured self esieem 

Analysis of coMiiance was used to analyze the dau obtained t(i lest ihc 
hypotheses A tcsis were used to detennmc the significance of the overall 
effect of the lieatment No signifujint differences were found among founh 
fradc bo>s or giils who were taught by the expenmenul method and those 
who were taught by the legular rncihod'lh vociibulary achievement or self- 
esteem gain No significant inier aaion between sex and rDeihod was shown 
for vocabulan arbie\cment or self esteem Vcx^abulary achievmrnt was not 
found lo be reiatcd to self esiecm change 

The following rct()mm(*ndauons weic sui^lfesied (1) A similai sludy 
should be repealed involving a longer length of iimc (?) A similar 
invesugation should be repeated involving homogeneously grouped low 
achievers, culturally and ecx^nomic^lly depnved pupils, or pupils having low 
sclfestecmoi Io\\' inlrlligence (3) Ilie study should j>e lepht^ted 
caiplo)Tng leacheisof average ability on a one to ten sraleas identified by 
Ihe insixiKiional supervisor (4) ^y^c study should be rejie.ited dunng a tiTFi? 
other than the end of the school year 
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Purpose of Ihe Study, The purjiose of this study was to investigate 
whether instruction in study skills m fifth and sixth grade levels would result 
in Improved reading perfonnarice as measured by the Tests Of Basic 
Reading Skills and Previewing A Book Test(P\m') 

Procedures, The subjects involved in this study were fifth and sixth 
grade populauons from four public schools Two of the schools were 
designated experimental schools and two were designated control schools 

In the 1978-79 school year, the TBRS arid the PABT were administered 
to every fifth and sixth grade student participating in the expcrimcnUl and 
control groups as pre tests and post-tests 

The cxpcnmental fifth and sixth grade populations received instruction 
in these study skills: previewing a book; skimming: s<5inning; notciaking 
from written and oral sources, organizing and reporting: cnticj^I reading, 
and. SQ3R ("skim. Question, read. *nte. review ") 

Although \he teachers were instructed on the steps to be followed 
throughout the study, it later came to the attention of this researcher that 
they had taken liberty with those instructions which limited the reliability of 
the findings 

After ihfc post testing, the tests were handscored and tlie raw data was 
tranjifcrrcd to IBM cards where t tests for unrelated, and related measures 
were computed to detennine the t-vaiues of pror and post-test scores 
between fifth grade experimenul and control groups for mean gain score 
differences The t- values of pre- and post-test scores between sixth grade 
experimental and conUo! groups for mean gain score differences were 
computed The t-valucs were computed for each of the experimental groups 
• and each of tlic control groups for pre- and post-test mean score differences 
within each group 

Straiificd random sampling was used to analyze TBRS and PADT items 
using an index of discrimination for validity and the mean of correct studcttt 
responses as an indication of strong or weak test items. 

Findings. The t-lest findings are summarized: (1) Significant mean gam 
jcore differences in reading-achievement were found on fifty percent of the 
subtests and PABT between the fifth grade experimental and control groups 
" at the .05 level of confidence. (2) More than fifty percent of the subtests and 
PABT indicated no significant dijTcrfcnces in the mean gain score differences 
9^1 reidJng achievement between the Cherry Creek experimcnwl and control 



sixth jiadc j'loiips aMlie ()^ le\el of ( oMfuirm e (^) 1 bi ie wgjc Mginficani 
(liflcMMn cs 111 MUMii s»ujrs ttoiM pic \o \n>\\ \r^\\ ill (itlh K^^ft' the 
evpcnniental groups 1 ighiy-onc pen cm ol Ihr sub>rst$ and PAt) 1 
indicated Mpufu am gains ai the O.Me\ el of Minlulenre (4) More thtO fift) 
peitt^nt of Ihe subiesis .uul PAH I 4od»(aie(l no si^tmhcant differences in 
mean scores lioni the pre lo f)ost tests ai simIi gr^ide for the expenmenial 
group ai the 0*^ IcncI of (onfulencr (5) Hu'ie wjs no signifu aru difference 
in moan scores horn pre lo iu>st !((sts at hfUi grade foi ihe (ornrol groups 
Sixty MX peuent of aie Mibtcsls and the I'AHl nuluaied lu^sigmfuant 
differences at the OS level of confidence (0) Ihere was no v«">fit^nt 
difference in mc.ui scores from pie to posi-test.s at sixth giade for the 
control group Nmeiy five peueni of the subtcsls and FAHT indic^ited no 
significant diftereiu es a( the OS level of confidence 

Coricluuotn Based on the findings, the following conclusi(\ns were 
drawn: The? expenmenial fifth grade students made sigififu^ntly greater 
gams in study sVills ihan those m the 'fifth grade control group 

Although expeiimeniil sixth giade students did rioi make significantly 
greater gams m study skills than those in the sixth grade control group, there 
were measurable gams made in fifty two peueohof the subtests, and eight 
percent more sho\Ned significant gams 
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The Problem. The study investigated the vahdity of a hierarchy of. 
purposes for r<;^ng as proposed by Bunon.^ The major purpose of this 
study was to determine whether students who are able to fVinction at any 
one level of the hierarchy must also btfUblc to function at each of the lower 
tevefc. 

Procedures} Two reading passages were written zt\fi one question tor 
each of the passages was developed at each level of the hierarchy^, The 
reading passages and questions were administered, as a ie^ to sample 
populations of 121 fifth grade students from three separaiifctiool districts. 

The numbers of students who were able to function arw^ level were 
tallied. A second tally wa* made to determine ho>y many ofihe.studcntt 
who could function at each level were able to ftjnction at each of the lower 
levels of the hierarchy These totals were then used to calculate the 
percentage of students who showed an ability to function at a spedflc level 
and who also showed the ability to function at each level considered to be 
lower on the hierarchy. Any student who was unabjp to function at a 
parbcular level of the hierarchy, but who showed the ability to function at a 
higher level, was counted as not conforming to the hierarchy A minimum 
of 80 percent of the students tested would need to conform to the hierarchy 
if it were to be considered valid in its present order 

Findings, (1) One hundred percent of the studer\t5 wh^o were able to 
answer a quesuon at the second level of the hierarchy were also able to 
answer a question at the first level of the hierarchy (2) A total of 98 percent 
of the students who were able to answer a question at the third level of the 
hierarchy were also aWe to answer at least one quesuon at the second and 
first levels of the hierarchy. (3) A toul of 96.4 percent of the students who 
were able to answer a question at M founh level of the hierarchy were also 
able to answer at least one question at the third, second, and first levels of 
the hierarchy (4) A toul of 94 4 percent of the students who were able lo 
answer a quesuon at the fifth level of the hierarchy were also abl^tq answer 
at least one question at the fourth, third, second, and first levels (5) A total 
of 95 percent of the students who wer^ble to answer a quesuon at the Sixth 
level of the hierarchy were also able to answer at least one question at the 
' fifth, fourth, third, second, and first levels. (6) A total of 91 percent of the 
students who were able to answtr d question at the seventh level of the 
hierarchy were also able to answer at least one question at the swih, flflh, 
fourth, third, second, and first lovels (7) A total of 91 7 percent 9f the 
students who participated in the study showed patterns which conf<#m to 
the hypothesized levels of the hierarchy. ^ 

Conclusions. Based on the findings stated above, it was concluded that 
the study seemed to support the hierarchy of reading comprehension 
purposes as proposed by Burron.^ This conclusion was examined in.iight of 
the implications it held for pre-teaching and inser\'ice education directed 
toward the improvement of students' abilities to answer questions at the 
upper levels of the hierarchy. 
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^Aml Bunron. "Imprp;yng Comprehension of Reading Assignments;" 
Twching Skills in Social Studies. California Social Studies Review. Vol 16, 
iNo 1 (Sacramento: CCSS. 1976). p. 31\ 



READING STRAITXY OKVt!,Of>MKNT IN BKGINMNG 
•ilEADERS Order No. 8004919 

Eixion. CrvniiA Marcot. lo D UnivcrstTy ofMc^sochusfUs. 1979 
i45pp.-Oirccior Pi6fcssor RudmcSims 

Beginning reading i(isirucuon has iradmonally been predicated on 
tssumpuons aboui the pnni- ignorance of beginners In ihis and other pnni- 
abundani environments, these may in faa bt unwananied aiumpiionS. 
Beginning readers funcuoning as the curious learning organisms thai they 
arc, have in most instances developed sltills for dealing with pnni Iliis skill 
development occurs in response lo the learners' need lo make sense of the ^ 
primed maner so much a pan of his/her environment For beginning 
reading instoicuon to answer the requirements of these developing readers, 
it is oecessar>' that it be based on what reader^ already know abouj pnnj and 
on'whatsuaiegies they wll^^)cc^l to acquire to become proficienitcaders 

This Study looks ai tlie skills and behaviors of youngsters at the start of 
formal reading instruaion Ills the purpose of this study to use 
psychohnguisuc and miscue analysis theories to evaluate the responses that 
beginning readers make. to an illusiraicd print medium Th$r evaluaoon$ will 
suggest which language cueing systems appear lo infjipence the responses of 
the readers. The evaluauons will also give an indicauOn of how these 
leamen perceive tt\e task oT reading 

This sludy also looks at the changes which occur in reader response 
paaems o^er the course of the first year of formal instruction The 
instrvciional practices and maicnals which may impact on the readers in 
this stuWy are also ex$mined 

The study yielded interesung information on the thiny beginning 
teaders who agreed to participate in this study. Each of the respondents in 
the study invcracied with the print in a unique fashion. No two respondents 
gave identical responses and the cueing systems used in making the 
responses were attended to with similar originality. Each reader seemed in 
possession of a unique set of suategies for dealing with print 

Patterns of strategy use did emerge in the population Certain readen 
ignored or attended to cue systems in the language with some similarity 
While responses were in all cases different, cueing s)'Stems were similarly 
observed and/ or ignored b> some subjects Readers could in fact be 

Srouped iccor(ling to the similarity in their cue system observations. At the 
rst observation, seven patterns of strategy or cue system use were apparent. 
By the second observation, the population vOas less diverse with respect 
to their patterns of suaiegy or cue system use Where seven patterns 
emerged in the first obsen ation. the number was reduced to five by the 
second observ ation 

Insiniction did indeed^seem implicated in the changes which occurred in 
the rtading strategies of these subjects over the year of formal reading 
instifuaion. The grslphophonic cueing system, for example, received 
considerable iristrucUonal cniphasiS; at both research siies. The majoi* change 
in the poffulation came in subjects who had at th^ beginning ignored 
iraphophonic cues but by the end of the study relied heavily on these cues. 
Other subjects using graphophonic cues only minimally at the outset of 
instrucddn began by the end of the study lo process practically all of the 
graphophonic cues often to the point of prpducing graphophonically 
accurate non- words 

The results of this study would seem to indicate that beginning readers 
know a jreat deal about reading and about the print that surrounds them in 
their environment Treating beginning readers th this situation as though 
they have liale or no Itnowledge of print, language, or reading, is a practice 
unsupported by. the findingSr of this study. , 



THE EFFECTS OF STORY PREFERENCE ON THE READ- 
ING COMPREHENSION OF LOW SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
CHILDREN IN GRADE FOUR Order No. 6000666 

ELLIOTT, Dorcas Angeline, Ph.D. Indiana University, ld79. 
IS^pp. Chairperson: Dr. Howard Spicker 

There has bc^en much disodsslon regarding the appropriate- 
MM of pictures and written content in basal reader series. 
Although we live in a pluralistic society, the story content in 
theM series heavily reflect the values ai\d the interests com- 
mon to children of the majority culture, while being incon- 
gnient with life exper(ence|i of many other American children* 
While most research focus is directed towfird teaching meth- 
odology, this study sought to determine whether there is a 
ir#latlon8hip between the sex and race of the child and prefer- 
rttce for the same sex and race of main story characters/ 



Further, this Htxjdy HOuKht to determine whether story prefer- 
e»>ce producea Increaaed reading comprehension. 

One hundred sixty h)w Hocloeconomlc ntatua (SKS) fourth 
grade children from Title I elementary sehoolH in a pul)llc 
school district near WashlnKton, D C. Indicated their story 
prefbrei\co, read a story and an^werecf literal comprehension 
questions. The data relating to children's preference for « 
-story were anaLyzt)d through the use of chi square fltatlatlc- 
The data relating to whether, reading comprchenr«ion In ef- 
fected by the race and aex of the story characters and the race 
^ond sex of \he child were analyzed uslng^ a2x2x2x2 fac- 

, torial analysis of varriance deaigaand subsequent t - tests. 
, The fUidlngs bidicated that: (a) children significantly pre- 
fer storle^N^hoae achieving hero is of the same sex^ (b) chil- 
dren slgnl/ic'tuitly prefer stories whose achieving hero. Is of 
thi same race; (c) story porforence had Limited or no signifi- 
cant Impact upon increased readbig comprehension. 

Several explanations were offt^red for the obtained results 
on the test of literal compj^hcnsion. All children In the sam- 
ple demj)n8tratpd near celling scores on the literal compre- 

^ hension'tesU Second, reliability data for*thl8 test is unknOwiv- 
Further, the eflect of biterest on reading comprohenaiob might 
better be tested with children entering first grade where read- 
ing contend niay be more Intrinsically motivating. 

These fbidlngs Indicate the need for stories \n ba^al read- 
ers to depict both a greater numt)er of females and ethnic mi- 
norities as major flgHres. These findings also hidicate the 
need for more comprehensive and long range research actlvi^ 
to identify those factors which relate to competent perfor- 
mance on the part of low SES children bi the area of readi^. 



; THE EFFECTS OF ORAL READING ANT) RELATED LANGUAGE 
EXPERIENCES QN THE READLNG READLNT5S QF 
KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN Order No. i(KMS44 

Ferguson. -Diana Marje. Ph.D. The Universiry of Alabama, 19T9. lOlpp 

The purpose of this study wis \o seek evidence relative lo lypei of 
experiences which may be beneficial lo kindergarten children in tieipinf 
ihem 10 achieve maximum reading readiness The siudy considered Jhe 
effects oflisiening to the re|{lina of children's book§ and other r|kJpi 
famf uage experiences on'kindergaften children whose test data irfflnited 
that their readiness level for reading instruction was low. The«i^or 
problem of the study was^i^o determine whether there were signincarit 
differencds among kindergarten groups thai had been exposed to different 
types of readiness experiences, namely: (a) regular kindergarten 
experiences, (b) planned daily literature experiences in listening to selected 
Stories. and<c) planned daily language experiences combined with tistenini 
to selected ^oric$. Attention was given also to the related variablei Of let, 
nee (Bliick or White), and age (older. borf\ in the first half of the ichool 
yetr» or younger, bom in the second half of the school year) to Ueteimine if 
the kincteriarlen children made significantly different progress when these 
variables were considered The study was conducted by utilizing two 
experimental groups and one control group. The groups .were selected on 
the basis of scores from the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Level 1, Pbnn P 
and the Tests of Basic Experiences, as well as a questionnaire. Group 1 
received planned daily experiences which consisted of listening to sek^tad 
iu»ies mm children's literature. Group 2 received planned daily 
experiences whiqh consisted of listening to the same stories read to them as 
Group 1 along with puppet plays. fllmsu1p$. upe recordings, creative 
dnunatks, and rewording the stories ^n-the children's own words. Group 3, 
the control group, received no additional reading of stories or lanf uage 
experiencts other than what was provided in the regular kindergarten 
diiwoom, A toul of i6 stories were read in the three months that the study 
was conducted, The measure of the groups' reading readiness was obtained 
from the mean scaled raw scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Levd 
I, Foim P. was used as the pretest measure. Level II. Forai P. was 
administtred as the posttesi measure. The groups' mean scores on the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests were analyzed by using a two-way analysis of 
vaiianoe. Follow-up / tests were used to test for significant diflferences in 
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Sim between groups Signlficini guns were nude by the three 
ndcrgtnen groups from preies{ lo posiicst Experimenu) Group 1 
experienced I significanlly grciicr gain over cxperimenul Group 2 and the 
oontrol group. There was no significanl differcnrt in gain between * 
exptfimcnial GiOup 2 and the control group. Ii was condu<)e(J thai the 
differenct in gam ^eiwccn the two expcrimenuil groups was due either to 
teacher clfcci cfr to other cxpenence related variablei. Thert were nO 
dgnificAAt differences in gams on the basis of sex or age Rl^ek children 
experienced significantly greater gains than the white chiifUcn Although the 
white children mainUined their significaixUy higher scores on the porttcsL 
The differentia) between the two groups based on race decreased, however, 
in favOT of the black children In condusicjp, the oral rea^Jng of scleoed 
stones from children's liieraiure and related language ejiperienccs did not 
lesuh in increased reading readiness of kmcjergarten children In addition, 
the variables of sex and age did not have an effect on their reading 
readiness. Th^d^fferenual between the black and white f indergvten 
children decjeased significanti^from pretest to posiicsi^ 



THE EFFECT OF WORD-EMPHASIS AND COMPRtHFJsSION 
EMPHASIS INSTRUCTION ON READING PERFORMANCE 

Order No, 8009031 
FiuBlSHEit, Lisa Sperung, Ph.D. University of Illinois at Vrbano- 
Champaitn,\m, II 1pp. -v^ - 

The effects on comprehension, word recognition, and. reading rate of a 
word-emphasis approach and a comprehension-emphasis approach to 
reading imtniction were investigated. Twenty- nine third, fourth, and fifth . 
grade stujlents who were performing below grade level on word recognition 
and rending comprehension served as subjects. Students were randomly 
asaigned to three instiuciiona] conditions: word-emphasis imiruction (W), 
)q which students were interrupted aAer each oral reading error, and 
unknown words were drilled to criterion; compfehension-cnfiphasis 
instniction (Q. in which all oral reading errors were ignored, but students 
were asked cofpprehension questions at the end of each page t)f the story 
juid an error-correction pr9cedure was used for incorrect responses; an< 
word-emphasis plus comprehension-emphasis instruction (CW), in which a 
combination of the two procedures was employed. 

Regardless of instructiona) condition^ students read orally 24 stories 
from the Kiys to Independence in Reading basal reading series (Economy, 
^1973) wHh the appropriate instructionaJ conditions in effed for stories 
number 4 through 21. Dependent measures were obtained during stories 
number Iv 2, 3» and 22, 23. 24 at which time instruction was withheld and 
students read the stories prally. without interruption. 

Results indicated that students in the two conditions that employed 
word errorcorrection procedures (W and CW) recognized significantly 
more new words when the words were presented on a word list than the 
Itudeftts in the comprehension-emphasis condition. There were no 
diflereiioes between groups on measures of comprehension » percepttage of 
jU words read correctly in context, percentage of new words read correctly 
in context, or words^read per minute. A reexamination of data of individual 
students suggested that word recognition training might bene^t students 
who are recognjiing only a low percentage of thfc new words at pretesting. 

The results of this study indicated that while wgrd-emphasis instniction 
did not seem to have detrimelital efTects on compj|i^tiension. as has been 
suggested by some reading theonsts. neither did it Si^era^to benefit the . 
ootttextual word-recognition of all children. These rt$6\\i imply that 
teachets should (a) carefully usscss studef^s^eeds before implementing 
wwd errM^corrcction and clrill proccdures^llind (b) frequently monitor 
Students' performance to determine if the instructiona] procedures ate 
producing their intended outcomes. 



MEMOJRY SPAN AND TIIK (>F*MMAl. INT KODUri ORY 
READING I i SSON Order No. 801 2920 

I-Xangia. (iroKr.i WiuiAM, I) \yr\f y'trf^tnut (hjivrrMiy, 1979 121ppL 

Tradilirtiial phoivc and whole word mstniciion has noi always led to 
reading proficiency Compuiri analysis of ihe I'nglish language has 
idenified those /requcnl and coiisislcnl letter duslcp which lie between the 
grapheme and ihc whole word I^hcse higher order uniLs are often learned 

proficient rendcrv albcMl unsysicrnaiic^illy By incor|)oraling direct 
instruction m lelalivdy mvananl liighei oidcr uiiiis. memory related 
wMiknesses of traditional approaches could be minimi/cd 

The present researdi mvcshgaicd sonie of the relationships between 
memory and higher oracr unit based introductory reading lessons Specific 
aims were to examine (1) the memory related pre-reading skUls of 
preschoolers. (2) the optimal number and type of stimuli for an 
introduaoiy reading lesson. (3) any effects whi(^ inira-lesson mastery may 
have on stimulus acquisition, (4) the e^fl"cct5 Of number and type of stimuli 
on blending ability, and (5) the correlation bcnvccn reading readiness skllb 
and the learning and blending of stimuli 

One hundred and nuvctccn public early education students were 
. pf^fested Qn various reading readiness skills and randomly assigned to one 
of 13 introductory reading. lessons Each lessj)n contained two whole words 
and variable numbers of letters and higher-order units Total lesson stimuli 
ranged from six to 10. Within each lesson children were randomly assigned 
to a subgroup which either had its stimuli presented in mastery segments or 
as a total lesson Following individual presentation, letter and higher-order 
unit stimuli were blended to create new whole Words All children were 
individually pretested, instructed, and posttcsted, with the latter occurring 
immediately following the 10 mintJie lesson 

Pretesting tevcaled that the preschoolers experienced difficulty in 
learning paired assoaaiions However, once learned, delayed recall was 
extremely good Assonaiion recognition memory far exceeded recall 
memory. Forward digit span was approximately twice that of backward 
spJin. Letter sound knowledge and ble^idirtg skills lagged behind letter name 
knowledge^a, ^ 

Number, percentage, and type of stimuli learned were recorded and 
mnalyse^of variance of lesson group, subgroup, stimuli, and initial mastery 
teg ment effects on postiest performance were calculated Sheffe or 
Newman-Keuls tests examirftd significant differences, 

* Mtioi findings revealed the overaH number and percentage learned 
ranting of (1) letters, (2) higher order uTiit5, and (3) whole words 
Signfftcant ANOVA found that a lesson composed of one letter and three 
higher-order units (1-3) resulted in a greater percentage of blended and idal 
words learned than did lessons 2-3, 2-4. or 2-5 and that a six stimulus lesson 
resuhed in a greater blended word learning percentage than one composed 
of eight Of nine The mastery subgroup learned more letters than the toUl 
wbgroup. Lessons containing one lener resulted in a greater bKfnded and 
total words learned percentage than those conuining two letters. ^ 

Best overall pretcsl predictors of stimulus learning were lener jound, i))e 
second paired association trial, and blending. Best blended word predictors 
were paired associaieVecall, blending, and letter jound while for total words 
paired associate recall, blending, and letter name excelled 

Results support previous findings of an absolute memory limit For 
preschoolers this i$ ^proximately four stimuli and may be reached through 
the presentation of less than six stimuli. Lesson 1-3 may be optimal for 
beginning institiction although children lacking readiness skills could fkie 
^>eoer with a three^imulus lesson. Because presentation modeTiad minimal 
performance effects total lesson time may be^a crucial variable. Similarity 
between higher-ojrder unit and whole word performance supports the 
hypothesis that the former produce no inherent learning difficulties. 
Research into direa blend training and the effects of post-introductory , 
lessons is recommended. 



AN LNVt:S!!GAnO') OF FACTORS KKKAIH) TO THF 
DEVELOPMFNT OF TWFLVF SlXll! CRAOF SH'OrNIS* 
READING HABllS Oidci No. HO(M8I7 

G/JTHGR. Pevny 1.TNN. Fd D Iruiiono IJntvrrstfy, 19/9 lR*>i)p 
Chairperson: Dr larryj Mikulccky 

This invcstigauon was designed lo idcuufy factors related to the 
development of reading habiis of twelve suth grade stuiJcnts ll)e fw usof 
the study was orvfour majoi areas -factors in the sch(K)l envirornrreut. 
ftaorsin thc,homc envircmment. personal charactenstrck of the studcnis. 
and 'non-reading related factors as they relate to the dcvclopnrent of 
children's reading habits Typically the studies of reading habits and 
attitudei have been demographic in nature- aescnbmg reading preferences 
or time spent reading- -or smgle dimension studies *^using on the hqme 
environment, teacher expl^ciarfons. etc While these studies ha\*e yielded 
much useful information, there is a need to rnvesu^ate the range of possible 
influential factors within the total context of children s hves This study 
focused (5n that need 

The study was Conducted in a small, midwcstem city located near a large 
metropolitan area The twelve subjects for the study were selected from H6 
sixth grade students through initial screening procedures. These procedures 
included corriplction by the stpdtnts of the Hstes Atutude Scale, the Fiddler 
Reading Altitude Test, an Interest inventory, a log of out of school ^ 
activities, and peer ratings of reading habits through a ^odogram. From 
analysis of the initial mformation and with attention given to gender and 
socioeconomic level, the six students with the most positive reading habits 
ind attitudes and the six students with the most negative reading Habits and 
ittitudes were seleaed as subjfcts for the study 

Following the selection process, the twelve students completed a self- 
concept inventory, an additional log of out-of school activities, the "Reader 
Interview" to diSStss the child's view of reading. ai)d a sample of the child's 
oral reading performance. Intensive interviews were conducted with the 
studcnis. their parents, and their teachers lo gather infonnanon and explore 
the relationships between the factors identified in the study Classroom 
observations atid additional interviews provided clarification and 
confirmation of the information collected. 

The investigation was designed to be comprehensive in nature, in that it 
included a variety of investigative techniques. The information collected on 
each of the vanables investigated was analyzed sutisucaJly with the 
Kolmogorov-Smimov two sample. one-taiUd test Additionally, naturalistic 
dau was collected from observations and.intensive interviews. The 
combination of these analysis techniques provided an in-depth portrayal of 
the relationships between variables that influenced the children's reading 
habitrviithin the context of their own lives. 

The results of the study revealed significant difTercnceybciween the 
positive and tiegative reading habit groups in each of the (pur m^or areas 
investigated. The students in the positive and negative realiing habit g oups 
differed significantly in terms of self-confidence, influence of peer reading 
habits, pi^renl reading habits, availability of materials in the home, reading 
ability^ reading strategies, reading interests, parent ihvolvemcnt^^and peer 
independence Reading models outside the hoine. amount of reading done 
to the child as a preschooler, and television viewing were not significant in 
differentiating the students in the positive and negative reading habit 
griHips- The teachers* knowledge of their students' reading habits and 
altitudes was conveyed in the interviews, but this Jcnowledge wasinot 
reflected in the ranking task 

From the results of this study it was concluded that there are many 
Mors that differentiatfc students with positive and negative reading habits. 
Atthough these factors wer^i investigated separately, the results of the study 
indicate that ihese factors cannot be isolated when promoting the 
development of positive reading habits. This dynamic interrelationship 
between the factors in the home environment, school environment, and the 
personal characteristics of the child must be considered by parents, teachers, 
and researchers who want to promote the reading habit. 
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Furposr oj ihr Stuii) llic |>UIp^^cs i)I this sUkI> \Mrc (I) !*) dricrnnnC 
admmLStraU>r^' pcrc r|itu)ris of ihr m fual nnd /•fr/f'Mr</iiiv oK ( rncnt of 
spcnali/ed reading personnel in the ^Irmrniiii) si h(H)l trailing f>i(>giaiil. 
(2) to detenmnc reading task areas which adniimstiaiors peircivcd as 
' needing increased reading suppori sciAices. ( ^) l^ irivcstigaic the 
rclat)o'nshipT)f aHiriirnstiators' perception*; of the actual and pr^^ed 
involvemenLof special reading personnel and the adrliniistratois' fomialt/ed 
training in reading and expenence teaching fcading. {A) (o (U iermme the 
frequency with which spycial reading personnel seKices aie being uiili/ed; 
and(5) to investigate faCiois related to t]ic siauis of spci rah/cd reading 
services. 

FrocrdmH and Mrfhoiiohgy A qurstionnaire. designed by the 
investigator, was used to survey the perceptlO^^ of the actual and prtjtrrtd 
involvement of specialized ueaduip pcfs'onnel ni the elementary school 
reading program Sixty nine elentcnLiry school administrators in the Detroit 
Public Sdiool responded to the survey instrument. 

Descriptive data relating to administrators' perceptions of ihe actual and 
/?r^err«/invoK (Anient of speaali/ed reading per^ormel. with twenty 
adminisirauve and supervisory reading tasks. w6re analyzed with t tests The 
chi-square statistic w^s used to determine the relationship between 
'administrators' perceptions of ilie arn/j/ and pr</e/T^*(/involvcnient of 
rcadin^personnel. and the administrator^* fonnali7cd training m reading 
and expenence teachmg reading Frequency distribuuons and percentages 
were used to deteimine: (1) the frequency with which specialized reading 
personnel wc^e being utilized in the reading program, and (2) the 
administrators' perceptions of factors related to the status of specialized 
reading services. 

M<^OT Findings, (\) Administrators pr^f^more involvenicnt of 
specialized reading personnel with administrative tasks than supervisory 
tasks in th^ school rcadmg program The differen^o between the octualtrxd 
pr^errft/ invoKenient was significant at the 05 level of confidence, 
f (2) There was a significant difference at the 05 level of confidence, between 
adminisuatoris' perceptions of the flcrizfl/ and pr</erre(/ involvement of 
spedalized reading personnel with all twenty admintstrative and supervisory 
tasks. The difference was in favor bf the pr^erred involvement (3) There 
was no relationship, significant at the .05 level of confidence, between 
administrators' perceptions of the acmfl/involvement of specialized reading j 
personnel and the administrators^ formahzed uainingin reading and 
experience teaching reading. (4) There was a relationship, at the 05 level ofl 
confidence, between administrators* perceptions o\ \ht prejerred 
intoivement of specialized reading personnel and two reading tasks, 
(a) Administrators with the most fcrrmalize^ training pr^/^rrtohave the 
highest amount of irfvolvement of specialized reading personnel with the 
establishment of a school-wide philosophy in reading (b) Administrator! i 
with the greatest amount of experience teaching reading pr^cr to have the 
hi|he$t degree of involvement of specialized reading personnel in the i 
establishment ofihe readabiUty level of materials (5) Central office reading 
Supervisors were utilized lesj^frequentiy than any other specialized reiding 
persortnel. " 
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^CORRELATES OF EARLY READING Order l^o: 80066f3 

GETMAN.MAKGAJtCTANNE. Pm.D. Univtrsity SfinnesQta. W9. 112pp. 

Researchers have reported that early readers are of above-average ^ 
intelligence, come from families of higher than average socio-economic 
status, and have mothers who report spending more than the average 
amount of timCj/cading to their children and answering questions, 
However, sin(5c only a very small percentage of the children wht) fit such a ' 
description are able to read before entering school, this sttJdy was 
uodertaken to provide a more detailed picture of the early reader 

The present study was conducted using a control group of children 
whose intelligence and socio economic background were similar lo those Of 
the early readers. DaU were collected through questionnaires completed by 
the parents and through a test battery administered to each child. The test 
battery included a measure of intelligence (McCarthy Scales ofCNtdrm's 
Abilities) and several perceptual and linguistic tasks which have been 
demonsuated to correlate highly with the reading skills of beginning 
readerg; Several of the perceptual and linguistic tasks are viewed as 
J ^j^neasures of aspects of "linguistic awareness," referring to the child's 




iwtrcncss lhal ihc language system is composed of clbmcnts. such as ^ 
phonemes and words, ihat can be uken as objecu of thought and 
imnipuiated indepertdeniJy of conlenl, c g , the ability to k now thai two 
words do. or do not, rhyme This kind of skill requires that thr i hild be able 
10 iwnponnly ignore the meaning of wofds aiid phrases, m&iead applying 
aMlylk and synthetic reasoning skills to the word siring Analyticabljity is 
d«mocisiraied when the child is able to respond appropriately to the 
command to repeat the second "word" in a senlcncc he has jusl heard, eg., 
"The dog IS hungry;" a synthe^c skill is demonstrated when he can Inicgratc 
the separalely prcsohtcd phonemes "/sh/i/p/" and produce from ihem the 
word ''ship.'* 

Readers and non readers were indistinguishable in tenns of 
dav^opmenxal milestones, birth orden family size, personality 
charadtteristics and preferred activities The parents were of similar 
edutationaJ and pccupaiibnal backgrounds, engaged in similar aclivitiei 
with their children, and professed similar academic a^irations for thcit 

*^^e«ders were significantly superior on measures of phoneme 
maplpuIatioA. visual perception and quantiu\ivc reAomng Superiority on 
thase tasks supports the view that the readers are adept at reasoning about 
th^fytlcmaiic features of language. However, the design of the study dop 
Aol permit conclusions abouLwhether such skills arc the jprecurson, 
consequences, or simply the correlates of early reading. The two groups 
weie indistinguishable on measures oftguditory and visual memory. 

Among the early rciiders, intelligence was the most significant correlate ; 
of reading ability. The failure of other rhcasures to correlate with reading 
ablHly suggests a possi^e ihrcshbid effect: perhaps a child must reach a 
c«nain level of linguistic r<asoning to be able to make ser>^c of written 
t^terial. but ftjnher refinement of tho^^skills is not pertinent to continued 
reading progress However, the apparent threshold may be artifa<3t 
created by the extreme differences in reading abilil)^ between readen and 
non-readers and*by the truncated range of skill represented by ihe readers. 

The dau also offer evidence lhal the reading skills of early readers 
follow a pattern similar to that of^the average reader -the skills of earlV 
readers are precocious but not patterned in an aberrant way This indicates 
that the information gained about carlynreadcrs is gencrali^able to tW> 
beginning reading process in other children as well 
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LEXICAL ACCESS FOR SINGLE PpiNTEO UNITS IN 
rmST-GRADE SUBJECTS Order No. 8000195 

QILLB, Marguerite Kapualani, Ed.D. West Virginia Unlrer- 
•Ity, 1979. 104pp. 

This stuif waa an investigation into the nature of acc«aa to 
the meanings of familiar printed unita in first-grade subjaeta. 
The intent was to determine whether access to the lexical 
maantngs of familiar printed units is gained directly from 
print, or whether access is gained indirectly through speech- 
baaed representations in young, relatively Inexperienced 
readaij;s. 

\ Forty first-grade subjects were taught to pronounce six 
non-word CVC trigrams at sight and to ^sociate a pictured 
and spoken meaning with each of the CVC trigrams. The as- 
sifuid meanings were the names or foods and animals. Each 
subject learned to associate meanij^ with half of the CVC tri- 
grams as spoken, auditory meaning condition (AM), and with 
half of the CVC trigrams as spokeii* visual meaning condition 
(Vli). ^To test the access process, subjects werp presented^ 
wkk sUdes of the printed CVC trigi^^ams and asked to decide" II 
•adi trigram represented the food <>r animal category in 10 
oatsfory decision trials. ' 

,The order of the meaning conditions and the order of the 
two CVC trigram lists were completely counterbalanced among 
the subjects to control for Order effects. Errors and jresponse 
latencies for the category decisions hiade^in each of the 10 
eatefory decision trials Jpr each sublect were recorded and 
eonipaVed by meaning condition and Category decision trial 
number. Differences in response latAncies were assumed to 
be ttie rfi^lt oi differences in proceMijng tKe print for mean- 
ll«f because all subjeota were familiar with the printed and 
•poken f6rm« of all CVC trigrams befid^re meaning training was 
> v> V big^* * was a^aumed that going dire^ly from4>rint to mean- 

b • faatar pnoceas than going indirejctly from print to 

^FRIC^*^*''****^ rapre«ontatlon to meaning. 



Fsfponao IntoncloH on the firm cnloRory dorielon trial 
wert> gVonlrr for CVC trlKiamn from tho AM condition 
than for CVC trigramB from tho VM rondUlon. 



2 Decreases in reopons© latencies over catoRoty decialon 
trials one throiHlh 10 were Krealor for CVC trlgtams 
'from the AM coirauion than for CVC trigrams from the 
VM condUlon, 

3. Overall errors wore greater for CVC trlKramo from the 
AM condition than for trigrams from the VM condition. 

These results Indicated that direct access^to h3xlcal mean- 
ing is possible for young, Inexperienced readers and that tWa 
iblUty is gained for particular printed units as the result of* 
experience with thOse prlptod units and their meanings. The 
reaults failed to.st^port the idea that direct access to lexical 
meaning for printed units 0$ the result of a developmental 
process and not possible for yoimg. Inexperienced readers. 



SELECTIVE ArrUVnON IN lANGUAGE^COMPRW^^-NSlON; A 
^TUDY OF (;OOD. AVFJ^AGE AND POOR RIjVDKRS 
GoblmaN. H»U£L. Pli D Untvcrtlry- qf Toronto (Canoda). 1979. 

Thf Study cxsjnincd childrens' ability to process (i)nncctcd^di$course in 
* a selective manner This research explored the hypothesis that^selcdlvt 
attention, in language comprehension, that is. the ability to intcntioiially 
direct one's attention to specific sets of information witJiin a text, is an 
- impdnant component of literate competence The m^or focus of this thfetil 
was 10 examine the manner Jh which this competence inleracis with (A the 
leading level ofthe child; (2) the siiuciural features of citposiiofyaM 
nanntivcHcxts and (3) the processing den>ands of reading and listening. 

The experimenial technique which was used to measure selectivity was 
prequestioning This technique has been found by a nun^ber of researchen 
(Rothkopf. 1%6. Prase. 1967. Pecclc. 1970) to improve thtMCcall of pitical . 
infonnation (1o which subjects had been instructed to attena)Tind to depress 
the recall of incidental information (to which subjects had not been 
instructed to attend.) Selectivity measures were generated by measuring the 
recall on the critical versus the incidenul items. 

Eighty four grade 4 children were divided into good, average and po9r 
readen and were randomly assigned to either a prequcstion or no- 
prequesdon conditioft. Expository texts were drawn from jJie lowt Te«l of \ 
Silent Reading and narrative texts were drawn fjrom a children's radio 
programme. In a repeated measures design, all subjects were lested^on 
separate occasions in four conditions: reading exposition, listenUi| 10 
exposition, reading narrative and listening to narrative. Subjects In the 
prequestion condition were shown fcjur of the eight posticsi items prior to 
reading/listening to the texts, while subjects in the no pr^cqUcstioo condition 
were insirucied to read/listen caieMly. All subjects completed a posttesf 
consisting of eight question Ahich tested for recall of cjtplicitly stated 
factual material. / 

A four way repeated measures analysis of varianoe on selectivity icores 
(mean critical minus mean incidental scores) revealed significant selectivity 
eflTecis for good and average readers but not for poor ftadefS. The analysis 
also revealed significant selectivity effects in readjng exposition, listening to 
exposition and reading narrative but were not fttund in listening to 
narrative. Analysis of the composite scores (mean critical plus mean 
incidental) revealed that overall comprehension for all reading levels was 
enhanced by the presence of prequcstions. 

This pattern of results indicates that good and poor elementary school 
readers are able to process language in a selective fashion. Poor readers, h 
appears, do not possess this literate skill in their repertoire of language 
comprehension abilities. The data do suggest that poor readers demonstrate 
a general fidlitaiivc effect rather than a specific effect Further, the data 
suggest thsft selectivity is not limited to a specific modality or itxt type 
despite hypothesized biAses towards selectivity in reading: and expository 
texts. Subjects demonstrated the ability to attend selectivity by overcomiM 
the restrictions of modality (in listening to expository texts) and text type (\n 
reading narratives.) This patlerid Of results suggests that the scle<Hive - 
attention component of literate competence is based upon an interaction of 
reading level, text type and modality. 
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W Jcnoldi 

rhis S!u(1\ ^^a^ ail uucsuiralion of ihc rfTcriucnrss of li;nnmg in 
imposinf oiyam/iinmi siKiicfics omcMual maicnnl Sobjciis wcic iiaincd 
to use i \nbiil oij^arn/nlional siiaicg\ or' a non vpiha) oipani/auonil 

phrase uni(s The non \iMbal oigani/aiiunal s^aicgy \^asibc iiKlucUon^f 
visut! imagery Tlic puiposc of ihc siuih was to aiicinpi u> inauh the \ 
readers paucrns of organi/anon ^Mib oigani/niional paiicins held lobe 
iiclpfViI inOic cninpichfinion of \miiicii loatciial 

The subjccu foi ihc siud) wcic M sixiji giadc mikUmus diawn from i . 
sample of sixth giadc stixlcnLs identified as having a leading roitipichension 
level of at least a fourth giade and a hstcning tompiehensioii level ofhlghcr 
than founh as Oeteimined by the Sequcnna! Tr.us of l ducat lonal F^otrtss 
The stud) was undcttakcn wi l^faveiic I'aiish Kxaied in souih 1 ouisiana 

The subjccu \^eic assigned to one of four iicatineAi gioups: phrase, 
visual imagei^. a combination of phra,sc and visual imageiy, or a control 
The training for the four ueaiineni groups conMMcd of iwclvc :»cs6ions 
duting which the students conipleied lessons prepared by the researcher. 
During the training sessions siudcnis worked individually on ihcsc lessons 
which required approximately 20 minutes to be completed indepcndcniJy 
and self checked by the students ^ 

The lessons for the four treaunents groups were developed by .the 
researchci with (he followmg objecuves in rnmd: 
' Phrase group - to make students aware of the use and fuiiction of 
phrasing and to provide practice in reading maicnal which is presented m a 
"phrased" forinat The desired rcsuli was to have siudenls learn to phrase 
malenal which was^not presented in^a "phrased" format 

Visual imagery group * to provide praclicx: in fomimg images of 
materials read and to en<;t>uragc the student to vi<Q visual imagery when 
rending as an aid to compiehcnsion 

Combination group The combination group's lessons incorporated al 
the objecuves oTboih the phrase and visual imagery groups However, to 
prevent the training time spent in either the phrase or visual imagery 
groups, the amount and type of praaicc in the combination group's lessons 
varied from that of the phrase and visual in^agcry group's. 

Conuol group - to provide les^sons whose result would be improvement 
of comprchen^n. but would not involve practice in cither phrasing or 

visual imagery. ) „ j t 

The Comprehension subtest of the Gates^MacGiniUf Rmdini Itsts, . 
Second Edition, and a measure of free: recall were administered to all » 
subjecU following thlrfbur week Uaiuing Session To test whether the 
.reading level of the subject would have an effca upon his ability 10 benefit 
from training iii phrasing and/ or visual imagery, a 4 x 4 ucatmcnt by blocks 
design was used Reading ability, as deienmined by the Comprehension 
subtest of the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, served as the 
blocking vahable. Data relative to the effect of the treaoiicnts and reading 
kvels of the subjects were analyzed using two analyses of variance with raw 
icorw on both measures of comprehension serving as the dependent 

variables. u r • 

Analysis of the diita revealed a significant rclauon between inc lour 
levels of reading ability and performance on iijneafurc of free-recall and a 
sundardized reading test No significant differences were fourtd between 
ueaimcnt groups-on cither the measure of free-recall or the standardized 
reading test The interaction between type of treatment and reading ability 
was not found to affect perfonnance significantly on the measure of free- 
recall or on the standardized reading test The imagery level of the items lo 
be recalled on the measure of free-recall was found to have a significant 
effect upon their likelihood of their being recalled by subjects in the visual 
Imagery lr|g||mcnt group. Subjects receiving the visual imagery treatment 
recalled signfTcantJy more items rated as high imagery. 



THE FFJFTX Ol I WO IMI RVI NMOW M X MNIQUlS ON 
IHK^INTKUKNIlAl AHIM lY Ol* S( ( DM) (.KADI HIADFRS 

Order No. 8006618"^ 

HanSC-N. J'^^'I Ann. I'M I) (^J/vr/wrv of S{ mnruui}, U)/9 IH^pp 

Ihis disseit;ition explored ihe nifrrcru cs ih.il i hihlrcn draw l>etwcen text 
and their ow^ |)rior knowledge Ihe pnrnarv purpi>sr whs io driennine the 
effectiveness of iwo inlerveniion suaicgics designed lo mipiovc ihe 
uiferentiaJ ibilily (^f second jfiade children 

A The trcaunent groups consisted of 24 sci ond grade < hildien who met 
two criteria: (1) they were all icading at ;ippioximaicly the s;nne level, and 
(2) they were reading at, or slightly above gr Jide level I igjit children were 
assi^edtocach of three reading groups (1) Hic Suaicgy group deviated . 
from customary basal insiru( non in iliat the children discussed prercading 
questions which emphasized snnilanties beiween iheu personal cxpcncnces 
and the upcoming story (2) Ihe Question grouj) received only quesuons 
requiring infeiential relations during the guided reading ponion of <yh 
lesson (3) The Control group was laughi via ihe methods prescnbcom the 
teachers' nunual * 

The instructional materials used were those of ihe ( nnn basal 
reading progiant 

Procedure lach groujimct daily, ^viih the expenmcntcr as teacher, for 
forty days dunng September. October, and November Ten stories were 
taught over a pcnod of four days each. Hay One: all groups received 
identic^ vocabulary insthiction Day Two: ;he stories were inuoduccd, at 
which tunc the Strategy group recciv<rd their irealmcnt instr\iction Day 
Three: the guided reading of the story occurred, wherein the Question 
group received their treatment Day Four: nil groups received identical 
phonic activiucs 

Results Four different dependent measures were used to assess 
differences hci ween the trcaimcnts and control group (1) Worksheets with 
' ten comprehension questions were complcicd for each instructional story 
These were subdi\idcd into four comprehension types: two exphat. two 
inferential, two suategy. and four which paralleled each treatment The first 
SIX were constant across groups and had not been used in discussjonl The 
last four were repeats One way ANOVAs revealed significant differences 
favoring the two experimental group*^cr the Control on both explicit and 
inferential comprehension types. (2) ^fitee recall measure, which produced 
no significant differences, was read silently and retold Orally (3) The 
reading test of the Stanford Achievement Test was administered. There 
were significant diffcrenccif favoring both intcrvcnljon techniques over the 
ConU-ol on the comprehension subtest but no differences on the vocabulary 
subtest (4) An cxpcomenter dtsigncd test was developed which required, 
each student to silently read two slorifcs that were distinguished by 
familiariry of the topics (more and less familiar) Each student met 
individually with the experimenter and orally answered 20 oral questions 
per story. The questions were aWiffcd into two groups often which each 
tapped explicit and inferential rclaflons, Thrc were no significant differences 
among Ihc groups but the mor^ familiar topics and explicit comprehension 
relations were both significantly e^icr. 

Some conclusions can be draWn favoring the effectiveness of the 
^tervention techniques in improving the children's ability to draw 
inferences. The worksheets followirfg the instrxiaional stories indicated that 
comprehension of daily assignments was enhanced by the new methodi 
The differences on the standardized test, which followed a modificd^cloie 
format, also support -the usefulness of the treatments 

On ^e other hand. n.cithcr the free-recall measure nor the experiml^nter^ 
designed tests reveale<^significant differences In both cases, the lack of any 
findings may be attributable to the differences in the task demands between 
these measures and the first two For the cxpcrimentcr-dcsigncd tests the 
children read an entire story with no interaction at any time. The free-recall 
\ measure was a task which the children had not performed previously and 
they produced very shqrt protocols. 
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BOYS Order No 8006769 

Hkld. MAKit l^JJADi'jll. Pll n University o/Sfary-land, 1979 y^^pp 
Supefvivor Dr Robert M Wilson 

This study invcsugaied ihe relauonship between high AJid low interest 
tnd the oral rrjidingb^hnvior of fourth grade boys idenufied ft.s diwblcd 
mdcri while reading narraiive passages !7>e research quesi»oni focused oi> 
whathtf or not graphic paiiem strength, syniaciic acccpiaibihiy. semantic 
•ccepubility, type of miscue and regression behavior significantly differed 
on nory matepaJ of high and low interest 

To inveitjgalc the relationship between interest and category of misc^ie, 
tht fix interest areas of adventure, historical fiction with adventure, animals, 
sports, teDlimcnlAl and emotjon-arousing stories Jiked by girU.^nd faniaisy 
wcrcieleacd as themes for narrative reading material Three storicsTor 
each interest area were selected from a search of published narrative 
nriaterjbid Every story was rewritten to be three hundred words long and to 
CJOnfonn to a 3 5 fMidabilHy grade level as measured on the revised Spache 
Readabihty Formula. A five-point numbered bikert scale with verbal 
d««criptors ranging from "not inlerestingvio "very interesting" was tised as 
the moiLns for students to indi(!ate high- and low-iniercst story choices. 

The sample consisted of sixty-nine fourth-grade boys fromschoob In the 
Milwaukee Pubhc Schools. After the reading selections for high and low 
interest were chosen by each boy, each boy individually read aloud his two 
nory choices High- and lowMnterest selections were presented in an 
alternate order. The reading was Uped; the recordings w^rc replayed later, 
and miscues for each subject were marked on a typed copy of the story. An 
adaptation of the Oral Reading Behavior AnalysisiV^\cy, 1974) was used to 
analyie the oral reading miitues. Each miscue was coded according to its 
graphic pattern strength. syAlactic acceptability, semantic acceptability, type 
of miscue and i^egression behavior 

Analysis of variance employing a three-dimensional design with 
repeated measures on two dimensions w^s used to analyze the students' 
performance on narrative readihg material of high and low interest There 
was repetition on the two factors of interest and category of miscue. 
Riding accuracy level was the third faaor 

Battd oo the firidipgs and within limitations of the study, the following 
conclusions are drawn: (1) There was no significant diffcrerice in semantic 
•cccpubi/iiy, t)T)e of miscue or regression behavior of fourth-grade boys 
idenlifiea as disabled readers on story material of high and low interest 
Simiiirl/. interest had no effect on graphic l)attem strength when frequency 
dat| weft used and no effect on syntactic accepubility when-proportion 
diu w«|te used, (2) Performance for graphic pauem strength, as analyzed 
using p/roporiion data, was differentially related to tlie interest in a selection 
by iheflourlh-grade disabled readers Beginning middle-end and no match 
pattenps wer6 higher on hi^ interest; initial-final and initial match pattepis 
were Higher on low interest. (3) Performance for syntactic acceptability, as 
analyzed using frequency data, was differentially related to the interest in a 
fclectton by llie fourth-grade disabled readers Syntactic acceptability that 
was totally acceptable and acceptable up to and including the miscue wis 



^r on high interest, while syntactic accepubility that was not accepuble 
ler on low interest- (4) Accuracy level for oraireading had no effect 
cnts* oral reading behavior on narrative matenal of high and low 
. (5) Wheajcalegory of miscue analysis, i e , graphic pattern strength, 
acceptability, ^tnantic acceptability, type of miscue and regression 
ivior. was considerttd^crj^ both levels of ipierest, significant 
difff rcnces were found within each category of miscue analysis (6) The 
I number of miscues /or the subjects was not affected by a change in 
retdrng rating before and af\er a selection was read. 
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THE li)tVI LOPMI M OK Rl A01\(, Rl I A 1 1 1) KNOWIKDGE 
OVER Tin rUlS( llOOl Vl AUS OulrrNo 7928646 

Mit^EH,!. I U RiilM II . Th I) Ihr UmvcrMn of U'lMonMn Madison. 19/9 
174pp Su[>erYl%or. Piofcssoi Steven R Yusscn 

Reiiding act'iuisition fcscjiich usually coinmciKcs wiih the reading 
readin<>ssof eiiicmig schwlcluldrcn iMiwi ihanUhc development of 
reading-related Inowlcdgc o\ci the preschool period Vet while most 
pre$ch<K)lers are not formal re^l1er^. thev may be acA^uuiiiK sorue basic 
reading related knowledge Studying the acquiMtion ol an ability from lU 
point c(f origin has been a major orientation of developmental psychology 
This p<|rspective. applied to the presclux>l development of precursors to 
formal I reading ability, could help broaden oor undeisunding of reading 
acquisUion The first aim of this STudy was to examine preschool 
development of two types of precursory reading related knowledge: 
(I) skills commonly thought to indicate reading readiness- lettep naming, 
visual discnniinaiion. and auditor>' discnmination; and (2) concepts of 
V^ritler language prcKCsses imolved m reading, functions of ^^THten 
language in the environmeni, and units of written language 

A second objective of thrt study was to move beyond a description of 
dev^jopmenul changes m reading- related knowledge to an identification of 
the factors thai may account for those Changes TKree factors frequendy 
died as influences on riding acquisition in the school- cogmuve reasoning 
ability oral language profiaency. and home experiences with'wnuen 
knguigc- were examined as possible prediaors of reading- related 
khowljdge over the preschool penod ^ 

. Suty children, 20 in each of three ^ge groupdl^hree, four, and five year^ 
of age; . comprised the sample The $ix dependent measures were a letter 
namin J task, standardized visual and auditory discnminaiion measures, and 
three reading- related concept measures developerf^for the study. Predictor 
variab c$ consisted of cognitive reasoning ability as measured by 'several 
Piaget an tasks; lexical comprehension as measured by the Peabod) Picture 
Vocab jiary Test: and grammaiical comprehension as measured by the 
Miller Yoder test of Cramtiaiical Camprehension. In addition, 
infonr abon on two t)^es of home experiences- parent modehng ahd home 
teaching activities- Was obtained from a questionnaire (;ompleted by the 
subjccs' parents , 

Sei fomiances of the different age groups on the dependent measures 
dwJ irtfomiation relevant tq the first objecuve of the stud} - the - 
descrif tion of preschool reading; related development While the three-year- 
olds displayed a fair grasp of reailing related skjils and concepts, this 
knowU dge increased considenibly over the preschool penod, as evidenced 
by rest Its of comparisons between pairs of means on the dependent 
meASUi^. These analyses showed that performances rose significantly on all 
mcasui<5 from the beginning to the preschool penod to the end. However, 
significant increments beyi ween ac^acent age groups occurred only on tomfj 
measuies. 

Multiple regression analyses yielded information on possible sources of 
individual differences in preschool reading-related development Tuesc 
tnalyus. performed orf the sn dependent measures within each ag^ group, 
showed that the predictive value of cogriitive rcasoninpability. lexical 
compn:henSion, grammaUcaJ comprehension, parent modeling, and hpme 
icachirig aciivilies increased subsianually ovir the preschool period. At 
three y)ears of age, the predictors ^ttounted for a neglibible perccnUge of 
variation. By five years of age, a siwificant proportion of variation wit 
expjtiriedon four of the six measares. No one factor was tonsistently the 
most elTcctJve predictor, nor were consistent patterns among the prediaort 
identili||l either across measures or across age groups. In most cases til 
variabtes displayed some explanatory power. 

Th^ Insults of this study indicate that the preschool period is a time 
when (jhildren are steadily amassing a repertoire of reading-related ikilh 
And cobcepls. With a multitude of questions awaitin|( further exploration. 
• the ftufly of preschool reading- related development promises to enhance 
our understanding of the reading acquisition process. 
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Ihe piimaiy pun>osc of the study wa!» lojnvcsugaic ihc cflcci of the 
SCIS scicnct curnculum. Mofcnol Objecfs. on ihc reading comprehension 
and reading vocabulary of fmi grade children X secondary purpose was lo 
investigate ihe effect of teachers training in presenting saencc m 
rcltlionship'io then ability to improve children's reading comprehension 
and reading \ocabular>'i0^c iwo instnictional cOrncuIa compared in iht 
study were the first grade science programs published by the Rand McNtlly 
Company. Mofenal Objects (SCISI which is Considered a new science 
curnculum. and ih^ Silver Burdett Company. Sdrncr U ndenfandin% Your 
Environmrnt. which is considcted a traditional textbook curriculum. The 
two types of teacher naming conuolled in the study were SCIS trained and 
non SCIS trained 

A sainple of 18 randomly selected first grade iniaa classes from the 
WashingtontTTcmeniary Schools. Phoenix, An/ona. and the Glendalc 
Elemenlar) ScJrools. Glcnd^le. Anrona. were selected Nine of the fir^i ^ 
grade classes were uughi u^ing a tVadiuonal lexibook approach to Icarnirtf 
science and nine of the first grade classes were taught using the new science 
curnculum in order 10 learn science Vht instructors in both the 
cxpenmental and control groups consisted of and were identified as SC^ 
uaincd teachers or non SCIS trained teachers TKc classrooms in both tfte 
axperimenLal and control groups utilutd either the Hounhton Mifflin 
Reading Series or the Econoryjy Keys lo ReodinfSerits, The reading ' 
progranu were used proportionately on a one to one ratio between ihc^ 
cxpcnmeniaUnd- control groups, thus lowering their effect as a variable 

The Gates MocGinifie Readini Test, Levels form 2 was administered 
as a prc-t«st_ At the completion of 16 instructional weeks, the Gates 
MocGinitie Reading Test, Level >i form / was administered as a post-test 
There were 336 students who complclcd ibc pre- and po^st tcst 

The statistical analysis consisted of a multivariate analysis of variance 
Thedcpendanl variables were reading vocabulary and reading 
comprehension scores The independent factors were curriculum 
(experimental: the new scienco curriculum vs. control: the traditional 
textbook curriculum), and teacher training (SCIS vs/non-SCiS) Univariate 
resuhs were used in order to clarify the dispositions assigned to each 
hypothesis A .05 level of significance was used throughout 

There was no significant difference between the cxpcrimenul and the 
ONitrol groups ia relation to the reading vocabulary and reading 
oomprtthension achievement scores as njeasured by a standardized lest 
There was a significant main effects difference between the pre- and pett- 
iest scores in reading vocabulary.and reading comprehension. Statistical 
analysis did not reveal a significant difference between the reading 
vocabular>' and reading comprehension achievement scores in relation to 
SaS trained teachers and non-SClS trained teachers within the 
cxperimenul group. or ihe control group. 



THE EFFECT OF INSTRUCTION IN ANY OF THREE SEC- 
OND LANGUAGES ON TKE DEVELOPMENT OF READING j 
IN ENGLISH SPEAKING CHILDREN Order No, 8002112 ( 



HORSTMANN, Carmen^ystells. Ed.D. University of Cln 
clnnatl, 197d. 58pp. ' * ' 




While children Beem to learn ^ Becoi}d language (L2) easily 
In the early grades, flrsMnnguage <L1) sklllB are still devel- 
oping and there Is concern that L2 Instruction may Interfere 
with LI skills development The Cincinnati Public Schools 
Offer L2 alternative programs as educational options. This 
study assessed the effects of Instruction In three different L2s 
on the development of English reading skills of second grade 
children In these programs. 

The hypotheses were: 

1. In at least one of the L2 groups, seeond grade studertts 
will score significantly higher on the basis of LI reading 
achievement scores adjusted for reading readiness 
scores than comparable'students not studying an LI, 




2 in thi* fi»i oK<»*"H dPBlK»^ ^vlU Ur im tnlri act Ion bo - 

lw<'rn 1 1 cMliiwnt <*(frrtH .iiui rcntunuir fit .mdtnn of 

etudontH. 

SubJeclB Um- i\\\H fitudy wrie HPrnncI Kr.idcM n In the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. Tho rxperlinontal k»*>^»P Ifiduded all 
children In the French, C'.prinan; .ind Sp.inlHh al(er\at 
Krame who had bvc^\ In the prof^i anin lwi> yvAvn anctj 
both the Mflropolltan Ueadlnef^H Tost (M.U T.) at 
kindergarten yoaj* and iUv MolrutKiMlan Achleveitveiit^ 
(M.A.T.) at tlic end of tlie second grade. The control 
was randomly selected from three i»ther alternaltve programs 
where second language was not taught. These uUern;^tve pro- 
grams were: I.G.E. (individually Guided Educatton)/!. P.S.I. P. 
(Individual Progress and Social Impact Program), s^id Mon~ 
tessorl. The chlldi en In the control group had also taken the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test at the end of the kindergarten 
year and the Metropolitan Achievement Test at the end of the 
second year. 

To compensate for pre -existing differences, an analysis of 
covarlance was done using the lA. R.T. stanlne score as the 
covarlable and the M.A.T. TotalJReadtng grade equivalency 
score as the criterion. Pont Koc comparisons were done on 
the adjusted means using t^e^Dunnett's t-test. Comparisons 
>were also made of the French, German, and Spanish groups ^o 
each other. 

Results Indicated that at least one group was significantly 
.l>etter than one other (F (3, 376) - 3.36; p ^ ^02). On compar- 
ing the individual second language groups to the control group, 
the only significant difference found w^s between the German 
group and the control group. 

Analysis of the data also Indicated that the effect of second 
language Instruction on English reading achievement dW not 
depend on the socio-economic standing of the children as no 
Interi^ctlon was found 

Results of this study Indicated that all the children In the 
experimental groupi^ gained knowledge of a foreign language 
with no detrimental effects on their English reading achieve- 
ment. 



EFFECrS OF THREE (5LASSROOM METHODS FOR 
ACHIEVING 0|(aL\REaDING AL'TpMATICn Y ON READLNG 
PERFORAIANCE OF THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE STUDENTS 

- f , Order No. 8007220 

Johnson. VeHjV Pooue. Ed D. Northwestern State University of Louisiana, 
1979. 72pp Directed by: Professor Robert Palmaticr 

The purpose of this study was to compare the cfTecuveness of three 
different methods of oral reading practice on readmg achievement of third 
and fourth-grade students. 

A field-experiment type research design was used to test the hypotheses 
relevant lo the problm being studied. Four classes of elementary sdiooi 
children were selected as subjects for the study. The children wert 
iindocniy assigned to one of three treatn^ent groups. The only difference in 
the treatment of the groups was the type of oral reading practice eadi 
received 

Alternate forms of the Gaies-MacGinitie Reading Tests "^'at given to all 
subjects as pretest and posttcst The tests were administered to each of the 
practice groups. ^ 

One treatment group had nondirected oral reading practice, another 
group used peer-monilorcd oral reading practice, and a third group 
practiced reading orally using tape recorders for self-evaJuation. Each group 
practiced for 15 minutes a day for 22 consecutive days. Six sets of scores, 
including pretest and posttest scores for (a) vocabulary, 
(b) comprehension? and (c) speed and accuracy, were collected for each ^ 
research subject An Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) was applied to the 
gains between pretest and posnesi scores for the six groups ueated. 
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Null Hypoihcscs of no diffcicnces aifiong Uiicc irc^uncni gioups in each 
tmdf wrrc icslcd The 05 probabiliiy level was sol the cnic iion for 
pgniAcance llie followinl hypothesis was roiinulaied for thud grade 
Studepts: No Mgn»ru4\i)l diflncntrs exist among thiee rxpciimrniaJ groups' 
mean gain sccjies in leading (1) amipiehension. (2) voc^bulaiy. and 
(3) speed and aa-uracy as measured by Goie^MacGmtdr Reodmi Tat 
Ptimdry Cand Gates- MocGitutir Rraiitng Test for Sperdnnd Accuracy CS, 
for third'giadc partj(^ipanls 

All pans of Ihe Null HypoUiesis Tailed ihe lejecUon cntrnon. except for 
speed and accuiacy improvement SignificAnttdiflrereiu cs wcie shown, 
however, ihe percentage of vanancc wai le?vs ihmS bO% 

Rmills of ihe analysis of the daia using mean gain scores betU'Hn 
pret^ts and posuesLs adrninisiercd to founh-gr;rde siudcnLs <;howed 
Significant differences in ihe areas of vocabulary and speed and accuracy 
The significance of ihe F-ratios computed on vocabulary and speed and 
accuracy mean gain scores had no meaning for classiixun apphcaUon 
because the peiceniage of variance due to ihe ireaimcm was less ihan 50% 
on each variable These findings resulted in non rejccuon of ihe Null 
Hypothesis for fourth-graders: No Significaiit differences exist among \hree 
cxperimenul groups' mean gaan scoics m rcadjng(l) comprehension. 
(2) vocabulary, and (3) sp^cd and accuracy as measured by Gatct 
MacGinif If Survey D Rending Tests, for fourth-grade panicipants. 

From ihis study with third and fourth grade siudcnis, it was concluded 
that no one of the three methods of oral reading piaciicc (nondireclcd, peer 
monitored, and selTevaluative) would cause greater gair^s in reading 
achievement than would jhe other two methods 



A STUDY OF THK RELATIONSHIP OF PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 
TO THE DECREE OF TEaOIER IMPLfeMt.NTATlON OF AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED ELEMENl ARY READING PROGRAM 

Order No, 8013125 

Knstfiit, Patience Wejdt. Ph D TTie Louisiana State University and 
' Airicutrurv! and Mechanical CoL^ 1919. 165pp. Supervisor: Professor 
Helen M. Coolcst9n 

This study is an evaluation of the Elementary Reading Inriproverncnl 
Program (ERIP). an individualized, mulliapproach program in reading- 
tenguage arts instruction in the ^Iflincntary grades. An Observation 
Checklist was developed and validated for use in assessing the degree of 
dtssroom implementation of the program. The chcctlist directed 
observation to three aspects of implemenution: variety of approaches to 
ietdin( instructioa. diagnosis and development of specific reading skills, 
and tcach«r-pupil interaction. Gains in ptipil readiiig achievement were 
used to determine the eflfccts of the variables: degree pf implementation, 
pupil sex. pupil race, teacher race, and grade lev^ / 

The research was designed lo compare classroom process (iht degree of 
to^plemenution of the program) with learning product (gains shown in ^ 
reading achievement test scores)". Study of observation instrumeiits 
preceded the development and validation of the sign type Observation 
Checklist for use in this study. The three instJ\JCtionaJ consulil^jntsin the 
ERIP participated in, observer training and^reliability studies. Svatifled 
samples of the highest and lowest implementing classes in each five-school 
duster were selected lo serve as the treatment and control groups, 
respectively The sample consisted of forty-three teachers and 994 student^. 

To provide the process data..a total of three observations were 
completed in each classroom of the sample group. The mean of the total 
cheCKlisticx)res for the three observations was the index of implementation 
foraclas^m. 

Produa dAia consisted of reading sections of the SRA Achievement Test 
SiHn, Th«|5l^dardized achievement tests were administered by the 
dassroom teachers who had been provided with written instructions prior to 
tfiepre- apd posttestihg periods. 

Procttss data (die checklist scores) and product dau (the reading score 
gains) both used the class as the unit of measure in evaluating this reading 
pfOfcam. Apadysfs of variance were used to establish th^effects of the 
variables On ^inj in reading achievement using test scores adjusted for 
initial differences Cbrrelaiion coefficiehts determined levels of signiftcanc^r 
of the variances between results for the groups under compari$bn. 
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The findings of this stud> mdicatcd that the Ob^er\anon diet Uist 
scorcsof Parts 1. 11. and 111. and the total i onrlatcd to a ^^ighly significant 
degree < 01) As a irsult. findings could be dismssrd ui terms of the 
index of iiiiplcnicntation F^ricst and posttrsi nir^m siorcs h:u! a highly 
significant coirelalion (p < 01) Iheiefore. pictcst scores could be 
oonsidcred good predictors of posrtcsi levels Hir amoum of gain in reading 
achievement was negatively coi related, to a highly sigmficanl degree (p < 
OIX with mean pretest scores lx)w implcnicniiiig classes of ihe I RIP 
showed Significantly gicaiei (p < 05) raw mean gams in leadmg 
achievement than did the high implementers Thus, according to this data, 
the ERIP was not advawiagcous Pupil race, grade level, and the inleraction 
between grade level and implementation type appeared to make highly 
significant differences (p < 01) in pupjl reading achievement gains. Study of 
the data suggested no discernable cxplanaiiori for the sharp contrasts among 
implemeniauon groups and grades The dkeiia demonstrated no significant 
differences in f cading gains by the >^riablcs of pupil sex nor leather race*, 
nor by the interactions between pupil race and pupil sex. between teacher 
race and implemoniation type, nor -between teacher race and t>upil race 



SELECTIVE ATTEM ION \ND REAPING: A STUDV ON THE 
EFFECTS OF READLNG ABILITY AND TASK 
CHARACTERISTICS ON CENTRAL INCIDENTAL LEARNTSG L\ 
children' ^ Order Na 8002491 

LeviNC. Martha Lyon. Ph D Universiry^of California, Los Angeles. 1979. 
152pp. Chairman: Professor Barbara K Kcogh 

This study hypothesized that the ability to attend selectively lo a reading 
task would be k function of an inleraaion between^he child's reading 
ability and characiensiics of the malcriaJ^lo be learned, i e . level of dirftculty 
on the central siinnili and nature of the incidcnial stimuli (pictures or 
words). Previous reports of differences m selecuve allenUon observed 
between "good" and "poor * readers had. to theponuary, been ascnbed lo , 
charaaenstics of the child (Hagen/A Hale. 1973: Hagen & Kail. 1975; 
Tarver & HaJlahan. 1974). 

A modified version of Hagcn's ccnlraJ-inciden&J learning task (Hagen. 
1%7) was employed in which words were used as central stimuli and 
pictures or words were used as incidenul sumuli The sample consisted of 
90 fifth grade boys atlcndmg regular eduajtion programs, caiegonzed into 
' above average, average, and below average achieving reading ability groups. 
Each participant was presented will) a two part reading related task which 
assessed the ability to select task-relevant (central) information from^task- 
irrclevanl (ijicidcnul))nfonTiaiion. A serial learning task was administered, 
in which each participant was refluired. after brief exposure.,to locate the ^ 
position of words. Level of difficulty of the cenual words (easy, grade le\eU , 
difficult) was individualized to reflect the ability of each of the three reading 
abifily groups. In addition to the words (cenual information), these cards ^ 
contained irrelevant Oncidenial) information- either pictures or pre-priiher 
words. locidenlal reoTll was assessed by having panidpanis match central ■ 
stimuli with incidental siimuli. Dependent measures for cenual arid 
incidental recall were reported. A seleaive aUenlion effitiency ^corc was 
also computed as an overall measure of seleaive attention. 

Resultsof the present study indicated: (1) No significant differences in ^ 
selective attention were found among the three reading ability groups, as 
measured by cenUal re^ll, incidental recall, and $eiecpve attention 
efficiency. (2) No statistically significant differences in selective attention 
were found among the three levels of centraJ task difficulty (easy, grade . 
level, difficult) as measured by central recall, inadenial recall, and ^clectiye 
attention efficiency. CenUal task performance in the primary position was 
found to decrease slightly when the centraJ task was difficult. (3) The 
presence of pictures (vs. words) used as incidental stimuli, significantly 
influeftoed selective attention: Although no differences were observed oq 
the total central recall measure?, participants recalled significantly more 
central infomialion in tfie pri<hary positions when pictures (vs. words) wr^ 
IncidenUl stimuli (p < .05). Iikidenial recall was significantly higher for 
incidental pictures than incidental Words (p < 01). Finally, overall selective 
attention performance measured by selective attention efficiency scores was 
lower for participants in the incidental picture (vs. word) condition 
(p < .01) . 

Dau thus tentatively support the conclusion that differences in selective 
attention aitiong children of various reading abilities are a function of both ' 
the reading ability of the child and characteristics of the reading task Both V 
level of difficulty of central task and the presence of pictures (ys words) ai' 
incidetiUl siimuli have potential implications for teacher training, 
curriculum development, and instruction, and the prediction, assessment, 
and remediatioirof reading problems. 



TRAINLNC IN TllSimSFARSS ON RFADING SCORES OF 1X)W 
hM) MOTDDLE SF5 P\m\S Order No R0I2678 

Levinr. MlK JlH. A . Id I) Ynhnxj llntvrrsiry, 1979 221pp 

Tht purpose of this invcJiligaiion was lo afLSCss ihc cffcas of iraining in 
tcstwiseniss siralcgics on reading vocabular)' icsl scores tnd on a tcsi of 
tesiwiseness for low and middle socio economic suuis siu^cnis 

The lestwisencss iraining program and the icsi of i^t^^iscnevs were 
bMed upon those obje<;uons descnbed by Millman. Bishop, and Fbel (1965) 
U elemcnU independent of icsi conslnicior and/or lesi purpose The 
objectives were time-using strategics, error avoidance strategics, gucsang 
stratctiaft, and deduaive reasoning strategies. 

SES designation was based upon Title 1 sutus and the percentage of 
students cHgible fbr free hjnch The sample corwisled of 296 students who 
w«re dmwn from all of the available fifth grade classes at each sue and were 
randomly aisigried to the ueaimcnt and conuo! groups^ 

The ucaimeni and oonuol groups each received eight 45 minute imped 
lessons In four sessidns. The ueatment groups received four cassette lessons 
on folk^ng directions-error avoicjancc strategies and lime-using stii^g ics 
and four lessons on deductive reasoping and guessing strategies The control 
groups received eight commercially developed listening comprehension 
cassette lessons. 

A Post-Test Only design was used and differences between the means of 
lh€ tiTeiitineni and control groups ^ere tested. The post-tests wtre given one 
diay arttr the treatment was completed They were the CAT. Form A. Level 
ni, Reading Vocabulary subtest and the Test of Tcstwisciicss. The dau for 
this study were analyzed using ANACOVA for the Reading Vocabulary test 
and an ANOVA for the Test of Testwiscness. The covariate was the prior 
year's CAT Reading Vocabulary subtest Each SES group was treated as an 
Indepen dent and discrete study. 

The findings for the low SES group indicated significant differences 
between ihe trcaunent a;id control groups' means on the Test of 
T«twiseness. as well as on the Reading Vocabulary tesL There was an 
interaction effect between tesiwisencss and ueaunent on the Rcadihg 

Vocabulary test. . ^ w 

For the fhiddle SES population, ihere was a significant effect between 
the treatment and control groups' means on the Test of Test wise n ess. but 
not on the Rfading Vocabulary test In addition, there was an inieracDon 
bafWMilHex *d testwiseness on the Raading Vocabulary test For both bKS - 
Ipoups, ndimain effects for sex were significant on any of the cntcnon 

^'^coiyuXion wiih the significant findings for the low SES group, thb . 
investitAtor concluded that training in testwiseness practical and 
ijdvantaaeous for those students and may enable Ihem to obtain higher 
9Cor«t<m achievement tests. . orre 

In contrast with the low SES population results, the middle btb 
population did not achieve statistically significant differences between the 
ti^atmani and control group means on the Reading Vocabular>' post-test 
Tills Investigator concluded that these findings could have been affected by 
the ceUing effect of the Reading Vocabulary post-test - \ 

However, on the Test of Testwiseness. there were suiistically significant 
differences reported between the means of the middle SES treatment and 
control groOps The conclusion was that training in testwiseness is beoencial 
to Ihc middle SES populaUon for a test of testwiseness. Since the Rea Jn| 
Vocabulary post-test results were not significant, and no interaction effea • 
was recorded between testwiseness and ueatmenl, the relative benefiU of 
this training were inconclusfve. 

Given the significant findings of this investigation, and their 
impBcttions. future researchers should replicate this study using different 
achkvcment tests, different populations, different grade levels, and other 
ttttwbtncss objectives as t^ey relate to reading comprehension. 
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LONG, Judith Loulso, Ph.D. Unlvorolty of Georgia, 1979. ' 
435pp. Major PrdfrHflor: Hob VV. JcrroldH 

This Bludy wao lui bivosllgatlon of Ihe Inflti-uclloiml effec- 
tiveness of the Nowspapor Primary Rcudlnn Program (NPRP)» 
a vet of 92 nowspjipor-based lossoii plan materlafs designed to 
nup^emont basal reading Instruction In the first grade. The 
Newipiq)or Primary l\^eadlng Program materials were devel- 
0f>id by ihe rpsearcher and Joy A, Marsee during the 1978 
•chool year ajid were subjected to teacher evaluation aa a part 
of Marsee's doctoral dlf Bortation. The purpose of thla study 
wae to cojnpare the loading achlovemont and attitudes toward 
reading of first grade students at throe ability levels who re- 
ceived supplem^tary reading Instruction In the NPKP mats* 
rials with those of comparable students who received system-- 
atlc supplomer\tary reading Instruction In other type^ of 
sufiplemontary material^ and students who received no system- 
atic supoj^mentarv rnadintr Instruction. 

The subjects for this study were 824 first grade studsnts 
drawn from two suburban Atlanta, Geiorgia, school sy a tstns. 
Whois classes of subjects were randomly assigned to one of 
the following three treabnent^foupa: 

Nfwspaper Primary >t^dliig Program (NPRP) group ; • 
stucteits who received teacftor-^^r^c**^ supplementary rsAd- 
Ing Instruction twice a weekyor 15 to 20 mbiutcs gor session 
using only NPRP materials.^ 

Supplementary Materials group : students who recelvsd 
teachsr-dlrected supplementary reading Instruction twlb« a 
week fbr 15 to 20 minutes tier session using supplementary , 
readinc materials other than the NPRP materials. 

Control group : ^students who received no systematic, . 
tsactUr-dlrected supplementary reading Instruction In cow- 
nsctton with this study but w6nt about tl^ routine work. 
Ths treatment period last^ approKlmately five monttip, 
frdto tho flrst of October, 1978. until the second week of 
March, 1979, All students were pretested using the Metrg - 
politiMtt , Readiness Test In order to determine their classliMia- 
tloo into ability level groups (high, average, and low)' for pur- 
poses d final statistical analysed of the data, Post-treatmsiit 
asssssment was accomplished through the use of^the CaiUornim 
AchUvsment Test , the Children's Attitude Toward Readin g 
^ Tsst (kedelhelm, 1975), and two researcher-constructed in« 
struments (the Primary Oblectlves-Referenced Reading Tfst^ 
and ths Attitude Toward Newspapers Test) . Data from thls^ 
study were analyzed using a aeries of three-way factorial 
analyses of variance In order to determine the effects of trs^t- 
Mksnt and abUlty'level placed on each the four <lependent 
measures. Additionally, In order to determine the extent to 
which the teacher effect might have influenced the data, a ssr- 
iss ol repeated* measures analyses of variance was also uti- 
lised to determine /the effects of treatment and ability levsl 
plaosmsnt on each of the four dependent measures. 

Ths results oi this Investigation Indicated that no statis- 
tically significant differences existed among the three trMt- 
m«nt groups. A differential effect on reading achievement or 
attitudes toward reading did not result from supplementary 
rsading Instruction In the NPRP materials. Although there 
wers very predictable differences between the students lii high, 
avsrags, and low ability level placement groups, the results 
of this investigation Indicated that all three treatments af- 
fectsd student reading achievement and attitudes toward read- 
ing to a similar degree. 
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, Order No 8009767 

lJUCKETT, Rom K I l)Ahnn . Sr . \ii> D Monumo Si<Uf Vnivenuy. 1975 
ISlpp 

The study was dcMgncd to dctcmiinc if a dilTorcncf fxistfd in the me»n 
Mjn Sight vocabulary scores of iW and high dependent and independent 
first tndc boys and girls taught by a direct or an indirect teaching method 
The purpose of the study was to conduct an cxpertnicnul investigalioo of 
direct JkiMjl indirect teaching methods in relationship to the context variables 
sex and dependent and independent pcrsdnalily types Reading sight 
vOCabular\ was chosen as the miennn vanahir 

Seven research hypotheses were investigated Ihree hypotheses were 
used 10 anal)/e mean gain scores of groups based on pei^ality type 
and teaching method Hypotheses four, five and six addresseMwo-w.y 
mteractions and the seventh h>T)0ll.eSLS considered ihree-wa^jpteracuons 
Sex and independency groupings were found to be non-sngniftcani Fhe 
dependency grouping wassigmficanL Research-hypothesis nurftbcr three 
SKed differences of first grade children's mean gain sight v(xabulary 
•cores based upon direct and indirect leaching methods A sigmhcani f 
«Jue was observed A post hoc analysis revealed no signifiaml "^nce " 
JXe« "fint grade children's scores based on direct and indirect teaming 
SSl TKe significant F was accounted for by difference's between the 
^t^ilmcm Lup and the treatment groups Invesligauons of two-way 
and three- wav^nteractioru were, not significant ^ 

It walZnd that rcgardless'of leaching method, pupils profiled from 
iiBtruc^ Both ueaunenl groups achieved belter results than ^1^^ non- 
Oeat/ent group Vanalions in teaching prarticts did noi make « */"^nce 
3.P mean ga^n scores on sighl vocabulary The sex f 
S^Dendeno did not affect the level of oulcolfie while dependency affected 
piTpn learning pf sight vocabulary words. . , " 

" The investigator challenged the idea thai a single prefened teaching 
method ex.1 Both direct and indirect teaching rtiethods provided . setDng 
Twhkh cSren learned the desired outcome Certain contexnaal acton 
Shich rtsearche.^ and praditione.^ must accomodate are significant factor 
Sng Sp.» pcrfomlance on dependent variables Therefore searchmg 
for lenenc teaching behaviors in diWreni contexts recognizes the need to 
devd^^ Sviroament in which children are taught in a vanety of ways. 



Randnni uinplcs ol \ X) low average ic.kIcts and 1?0 g(H)(l readers were 
fonnefl among ihe sixth ^\m\c\s of Ihe sdionK ol ( laiVe < (ninly. < icoigit.^ 
Ilicsc sludciiU, \u-rt laiuloinl) assi^'^*'^^ '^'^ ucumrnl tMuips. (I) ihc * 
mAin idea preMaiemern gi(nip.(?) Ihe example presiaieniern group. (3) the 
why prequeslioii group. (4) ihe^piilu.Uion preCjueMioii group. (5) the no 
adjunct aid group, and (6) ihe expiesMons lessons group hunng one 30- 
minuic peruMi each week for six weeks, each siudem used the piaciicc or 
insuucuonal rnalenals asscK uiied wiUi his uealmenl group llie sludenls 
read (heii pass.iges or workshceis inUividvinlly. answered ihe (luesuons 
indepcndcndy. and checked ihelr answen> Ihernselvcs During the sevenlh 
^ week each siudem load two lest passages and answered ihc posilcsi 
quesiions ITiese results were used in cuinpaiuig ihc six insiiuciiorial 
approaches During the firsi session of ihc eighUi week, each sijudcni read 
iwo other lesi passrfgtt Tor the students in four ireaimeni groups, these 
passages were aaoriipanied by adjunct aids llie nexi day, each <:(\Jdenl 
answered the posuesi quesiions for these passages Scores ori ihcse posncsis 
were anaJy/ed in the coinpanson of adjunct aids 

Twelve h)poihescs were tested al the 05 level Analysis of variance was 
employed in determining whether dilTcrenccs in posttesl means oxisted, and 
the Newman Kculs procedure was used to idenlify- which pairs Of means 
were different 

Three null hypolhcses were rejected. ITie first involved ihe five total 
groups in Ihe comparison of adjuna aids Since there was a significant 
inicraciion involving abilily in this analysis, the loial group means were not 
compared The second rejected null hypothesis involved the g(X)d readers in 
that analysis The comparisons of subgroup means indicated thai good 
readers in the no adjunct aid group pcrfonncd significantly better on nuin 
idea questions than did good readers given application prequcstions and 
those given why prequfstions The set of comparisons related to the third 
rejected null hypothesis indicated that low average readers in the 
expressions lessons group answered sipriificantly more literal questions 
following passages not acc()mparue(>b> adjunct aids than low average 
readers in ilie »*^,) prcquestion group 

Substantial nonsigmfic-ant differences supponnig previous research were 
noted among low average readers in the companson of adjunct aids l^w 
average rcadeis gi\cn >\hy preque<:tions and those given main idea 
prcstatements perfonncd better on mam ide.n questions than did the on«s 
given example prcstatierncnls 
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PREQUFi>!IONS. FRK TATKMENTS. CAUSAL tXPRl^SSIONS. 
' AND CALSK EFFFXT PASSaGF:?: A COMPARAIIVE STUDY OF 
ADJUNCT AIDS ANT) LNSTRLCI IONAL APPROAC HI^:S WITH 

IjOW average and good readers in the sixth grade 

Order No. 8010609 

Memory. David McIntosh, Ph D University of Georgia, l579. 3'l9pp. , 
Director: Ira E Aaron 

This study investigated ways to help low average and good readers in the 
rixth grade comprehend cause-effea passages. The specific objectives were 

(1) to compare four types of a^ljunct aids and no aids as devices for 
enhancing understanding of and learning from causc-cffecf passages and 

(2) to compare six instructional approaches, four of which involved adjunct 
aids, as strategics for improving ability to understand and learn from such 
passages when no adjunct aids are present 

The materials used in these comparisons were 10 expository cause-effect 
passages taken from 270 randomly selected pages in sixth grade textbooks. 
Except for titles added to orient readers, these passages were used as they 
occurred in the textbooks. For each passage, foiir adjuna aids were 
consmicted: (I) a main idea presutcment, statirfgthe causal relationship 
'that formed the main idea of the passage; (2) an example presutement, 
describing a familiar example of the causal relationship; (3) a why 
prcqucstion, requiring the reader to identify the cause or causes in the main 
causal relationship of the passage; and (4) an application prequp«tJon, 
requiring the reader to identify which of two situations wgs^Ail^agous to the 
causal relationship. Four questions assessing understanding of the main 
causal relationship and 10 literal questions were prepared in multiple-choice 
fonnft for, each passage. As one instructional approach, eight worksheet 
lessons on the comprehension of causal expressions were developed. 
Following the sajpie pattern as the test passage materials, six practice 
passages were prepared with titles, adjunct aids, and posttf^st questions for 
^*dents in the other treatment groups. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE T REATMENT EFFECTS 
OF WORD-ANALYSIS AND WORDT SUPPLY CORRECTION 
PROCEDURES DURING WOllb-ATTACK Order No. 8005786 

Meyer, UnDa Anne! PhD. University of Oregon. \919. 140pp. Advisor; 
Wesley C. Becker 

< 

The Problem. Empirical research has been conducted on several aspects 
of the program design and teaching strategies of the Decoding B 
(Engehnwin et al . 1978) program (Fisher. 1978; Siallings. 1978; Carnme A 
" ."ISW. Cowarl, Carnine & Becker. 1976; Carnine & Fink. 1978; 
mine, 1976). The effects of correcting each mistake have been studied by 
ine (1976) and Siegel (1973). Most ofthese studies have been 
conducted on young students of low socio economic status. The findings 
have\converged irito what Rosenshinc (1977) has called direct instruction. 

e combination of teaching behaviors with strong empirical support 
and'programming strategies with equally strong support has afforded an 
opportunity to study separate variables that may, refine existing materials or 
teaching strategies. 

Correction procedures during word-attack were selected to be studied in 
this experiment Controversy exists in the field as to whether a skills 
approach (Otto, 1976)ora whole-word approach (Goodman & Burke, 1973) 
is more suitable for correcting readinaArors. The argument continues in 
theory, although there are virtually nWala to support either approach from 
careAilly controlled interventions of substantial duration. 

This study of correction procedures was designed not only because of. 
the on-going controversy in the field over which approach is better suited to 
the needs otremedial readers, but also because the Word- Analysis 
procedures advocated in Decoding B arc difficult to train teachers to use and 
implement Also, there was no empirical evidence that within the careftilly 
designed word-attack exercises whid\ include a great deal of word-analysts 
practice, there was any need forcorrectibn procedures that provided 
additional word analysis practice. 

The difficulty training and implementing the Word- Analysis correction 
procedures, and the lack of evidence regarding the superiority of the 
roccdures provided the impetus/ for this study. 



Research Questions Two research questions wcic asked dunng ihi$ 
«Ap<nfnem: (1) Arc ihcrc signifiauii difTcrcnccs in decoding performance 
between groups corrcaed with Word Analysis correction prmedures and 
groups concacd with Word-Supply correciion procedures dunng ilic word- 
attack portion of word attack practice dunng the fir^ seventy lessons of 
Decodiftf JP (2) WiH there be significant gains for the subjects in the 
Decoding B program in decoding and reading rate from pretest to posttcst? 

Merhod and Procedures Ten teachers and 38 students were randomly 
jcleaed and assigned to either the Word-Analysis ucaiment or the Word- 
Supply ucaiment. All groups began Decoding B with lesson one All 
materials and procedures (with the exception of the correction procedures 
during word attack) were the same for both groups 

Group performance was monitored by the individual administrabon of 
the ^ide Range Achievement Test, the Gray Oral Reading Test, and the 
Placement Tat as pretest and posncsi measures. On-going progress was 
measured by performance on the Cnterion- referenced tests admmislered bi- 
weekly during the 70-lcsson study, and by analyzing the percentage of errors 
made by the group in story- reading of the words that had been taught in 
that lesson's word attack 

Results Non Significant differences were found on performance on the 
main posttcsis between the Word- Analysis groups and the Word Supply 
groups on all norm- referenced and criterion-referenced mcasures. 
EducitionalJy and siatisiically significant gains were made in decoding on all 
measures, and significant gains were made in reading rate on the Placmenr 
Test. 

Conclusions, Tttt following conclusions seem warranted based upon the 
analysis of the data: (1) Word-Analysis and Word-Supply correction 
procedurcsVe equally effective means of correcUng wotd atuck mistakes. 
(2) The Decoding B program p^duces statistically and educationally 
significant gains \\-ith poor rtatWh. 



The statistical aiulyscs failed to yield evidenc e lofejcct any of the null 
hypotheses llKye wcie no sigiwfuvini djIletiMiccs at the OS 1^1 on scores 
from the uivcntoiy between elementary pnnc i[>als and sc<:onJ^rade 
teachers: between elementaiy piim ipals who had and wlio had not taken 
two or more professional reading couiscs. and between pimcipals and 
IcAchert who had and who had not been in their position for rtme years or 
longer There were also no significant dilTercnccs in schools and classrooms 
where pnncipah* and teachers' scores on the inventory were labeled "high" 
and schools and classrooms where these scores were labeled "low *■ No 
correlaoon was found between tcathcrs' scores on theuiventory and 
second grade students* reading achicvrrneni scores llic results of the item 
analysis revealed that the pnncipals' scores were higher than the teachers' X 
on sixty-five percent of the inventory l^e principals surpassed the icach?"^ 
in the area-s idcniified by the Inlrrnational Reading Asscxiation as \^ 
"language foOndations of reading." "comprehension." "diagnostic 
teaching." and "program planning and improvement '* The teachers' scores 
exceeded the pnncipals' on thirty five percent of the inventory TT^e teachers 
attained higher scores in the categories of "word analysis" and "ei\joymen^ 
of reading " However, these differences were not significant Roih teachers^, 
and pnnapals excelled in the areas of "diagnostic teaching" and ^ programl 
planning and improvemcuL" ITieir sa)rcs were lowest in (he category of 
-'language foundations of reading " 

Based on these findings, it is reconunendcd that: (1) The study be 
replicated Gsing a sample that is rcprescnutivc of the national population , 
(2) The study be replicated at other grade levels (3) Future studies be 
made utilizing controls for "reading grouping patterns" within the schools 
(4) Expcnmental studies examine the relationship between the knowledge 
of reading of teachers who worked with principals who achieved high scores 
on the inventory and the knowledge of reading of those teachers who 
worked with principals who achieved low scores (5) Additional research 
Studies investigate the effect of traimng and tenure to teacher and pnncipal 
knowledge of reading and student reading achievement (6) The reasons for 
a tack of difference in student reading achievement between teachers who 
achieved a high or low score on the inventory be explored (7) The 
Inventory of Teacher Knowledge af Reading be empincally validated 



A STLOY TO UETKRMIM: THE RKI.ATIONSHIF BETWlltN 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAI.V KNOWLEDGE OF READING AND 
SECOND-GR.\DE SIUDENIS' REaDLNG AailEVEMENT 

Order No. 8012726 

Mooi^£.CYN-^tiAANNMjNK.EDD Umversify ortIoustonA^19. 184pp. 
Chairman; Dr Wilson H Lane 

^ The pnncipal is recognized in the literattjre as a /^"Kr^^ 
successful reading program The hterature also revealed that the factor ot 
Uie ^principal s knowledge of reading" was the most frequenUy listed 
Aaractenstic of the pnncipal deemed riecessary for the success of the 

'"'^^ pu^'cS^ study was t/nvestigate O^e -Uuonship^^^^^^^^^ 
eiementar> principals' knowledge of reading and second-grade students 
reading achievement when controls for teacher knowledge of riding. 
^de;J socio-economic background. Vudcnt ethnidly. and student turnover 

y^dp'^S^^ teachers' knowledge of reading was evaluated through 
/the tnyentory QfTeache> Knowledge of Reading by A. Sterl Artley and 
/ VcnJee B Hardin Three items were added to the inventory to reflect 
/ oirrent trends in reading instixiction that have emerged since the . 

development and revision of the instnimerit in 1975. 

PwtciDating schools were randomly seleaed from campuses within the 

r«ion IVEducation Service Center area, an area including'seven countl« 
Sd around Houston. Texas. These participating sdiools contained a 
fifteen percent or less student population eligible for free or reduced meals 
and t fifteen percent or less student minoTity popuUtion^ Student 
SJvement V«)res for five students randomly seized fimi^^^^ t^icjer s 
Sssropm were recorded for testing completed in Apnl. 1979. The study 
consi^d of 24 elementary principals. 85 second-grade teachers, and 425 
iecond-gradc^Students located hi thirteen school disincts. 

SU hypotheses weh tested to examine the relauonship between 
Drinclpals'wd teachers- knowledge of reading and second grade student 
readlni achievement SevenU addiUon;al analyses were also perlormca 



EFFECT OF DRAMA RKLA lED Ad lVU IFLS ON READING 
ACHItVKMKNT.AND ArilTLDF^ OF KKEMENTARY 
CHILDREN Order No. 8009727 

Paitas. Hfj£N» Ed.D. Lehigh University. 1979. I40pp. 

The reading process is an application of interrelated communication 
^ skills that evoke higher level thinking processes Creative dramatics 
activities in instructional design may offer opportunities for active 
application of skills necessary to the development of such thinking 
processes. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effect of drama -oriented 
activities used in a systematic reading program upon the reading 
achievement and altitude of sixth-grade students. 

Data were sought to test the following hypotheses: (1) There are oo 
significant differences between the reading achievement of sixih gradc 
students engaged in a reading program integrated with systematic dramt^ 
oriented activities (expenmenlal group), students engaged in ^basal reading 
program (control group), and those students engaged in a reading program 
supplemented by filmstrips (placebo group). (2) Ilierc are no significant 
differences in reading achievement between male and female students 
engaged in the study. (3) There are no significant differences in attitude 
toward reading between the students participating in drama orienied 
activities in the reading program (expenmcnial group), the students 
engaged in a basal reading program (control group), and those students 
engaged In a reading program supplemented by flhnstrips (placebo group). 
(4) There arc no significant differences in attitude toward reading between 
male and female students engaged in the study. 

The investigator administered two pre- and posttest measures to 
determine the effect of creative dramatics strategies upon achievement and 
attitude The vocabulary and comprehension subtests of the Iowa Twts of 
Basic Skills were measures of achievement administered as a pretest in 
October and as a posttest in June of the same academic year. The Esxti 
Reading Attitude Scale which was a measure of attitudinal change was also 
administered as a pretest in October aiyd a posttest in June. The ueatment 
took place over a seven month period. 

Data examined in this study were analyzed at the Computing Center, 
Lehigh University, and at the Computing Center,. Rutgers University. 



Analyvosof vanaiKcnndtovaiiaiuc using icpcnuti inrasmcsucrc 
pciformcdonlhc pic and poNlathu-\ cniciU uoies A one \va\ analySLSof 
variance u.iv pcifonnca on ihc pic and poM.iimudr moics HuMOvanaie 
waiiniclhiiciKe. Uillcicnccb wcic lonsuU icd ^^.Ih^tu .illy sii;ni(i( am al iht 

05 level of ( onfidcncc 

Analysis of djia revealed ihai (1) nine wnc no Mgntluhnl dinerencei 
between Ihc aehicvrnionl of studcnis whose leadut^' instnu lional piogram 
included ihc use of eieali\e drantalus sualeKJfs and ihose sindenLs whose 
prograni did nol uKhidc such Miaitx^cs {jy > OS) (?) Iheie ueie no 
snjnifKJim dinrrieiu es in athievenienl liclween and fcntalrs m either 

ihe experuncuial. control, or placebo groups (3) TMeic were sn>,nificant 
differences in uu lease \\\ positive attitude about reading among the groups. 
The cxperimenial gioup showed a siK"»rH\ani growth \\\ belter altitude sboul 
reading OX 05) (4) Ilieie was a sigmhcant difTcicnce at the 05 lc\eJ of 
confidence in aililudc about leading shovrn by males in the expenmenul 
group The attiliide of boys improved o\cr the duration of the study. 

The findings suggested thai although cre-alKe dramatics did not improve 
reading scores of sixth grade students, boys developed more positive 
ailJludcs toward reading as a result of cieativc drarnaucs 
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THE EFFTXT Ol TAKKNT rAK)\l( IPA 1 ION ON SKC ()M) 
GRADE RKAI)IN(; A( H1KVI:MKn\^ Order No 8008321 

Perkins, Iris Wh j jam<;. I j:> I) Texiis Shuihern Umverstry, 1978 78pp 
Adviser: Pr()fessor Jl^oseph Ikiilcr \ 

The purpose of ihis study was to invesli^jatc the efTert of Jiarcnt 
participaQon in school acuvitics on stcond grade reading achievement The 
theoretical assumption was that increased parent p;uiiopation m school 
acuviocs would increase student achievement. 

The sample in the investigation onginally consisted of 400 parents and 
400 students As a result of monahty. there were data for 292 parents and 
232 students Data were collected through the use of the Parent Inicmew 
Form and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 

The data were aqalyzed using a t lest of significance and the point 
biscnaJ correlation statistical test 

The findings revealed the following: (1) TherV was not a significant 
difference between the reading achievement of second grade students who 
received parental assistance with school related task* and thcfse students 
who received no parental a5;sisiance (2) There was not a significant 
difference between the attitudes of the assisting parents and non-assisting 
parents toward education (3) There was no significant relationship between 
parentai attitude toward educauon and student achievement (4) There was 
no significant relationship between the parents' attitude toward education 
and student achievement for the experimental group (5) There was no 
significant relationship between the parents: attitude toward education and 
student achievement for the control group 

The data appear to warrant the fbllowing conclusions: (1) Parental^ 
assistance did not increase reading achievement of second grade students 
(2) Pirenial aUitude toward educauon is not related to reading achievement 
of second grade students (3) All hypotheses were accepted Therefore, 
variables other than parjiitol attitude toward education must beoperaung 
within the attainment orrcading achievement of^econd grade students^ 



THE EFFECT OF PICTURES ON KINDERGARTEN PUPILS' 
ABILITY TO LEARN >^ORDS IN ISOLATION AND IN CON- 
TEXT Order No^ 8001036 

POOSTAY, Edward John, Ph.D. University of Georgia, 1979. 
181pp. Major Professor: Iwl E. Aaron 

Some researchers have found that elementary pupils can 
be distracted from printed words If pictures are presented as 
Clues to the pronunclatltwi of the words. Therefore, they have 
concluded that words can be taught most effeotively without 
the use of pictorial clues. 

This study Investigated the effect of pictures on the ability 
of 9^ kindergarten pupils to learn four words: bird , door , . 
fishy ahd book. In order to achieve the objective, the Investii 
gator taught each of those words by four modes of presentaF 
don: (1) word taught In isolation, (2) word taught in isolation 
O }th ft picture, (3) word taught In a sentence, and (4) word 
^|^(^"iifht in a sentence with a picture. 
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In order to he tnrhuled In iUc B.unplo. .i had to fuU to 

Identify all (uvir words whon tlu» liivp«tlgatoi uflkod. nvhat is 
this word?" If the child f.aicd to Idrntlfy tlu? (our words, the 
hivo8tlgalc)i landoinlv .iHHlK"t*d lilm t(» one of the roui <»xporl- 
mental group8 (modrw of proflcntatlon), and prcHM^cdod through 
an liidlvldualW^d toachlng 8i*quonre with <%u'h ol tlu« four worda. 
Th« 64 But>)octB In tho fltudy received Identical Inwt nictlon; 
only the mode of pretfontatlon was dlffcMent. During the In- 
etructlonifcl Hcquence. ihe InvcwtlKutor poUUed to each letter In 
the word l>elnR tauKht. and nHked the child to say aloud Its 
name. Using that procedure, the InvoHtigator forced the sub- 
ject to notice the lettorH In each word and tl)e sequence of 
those letters. 

The Investigator adnilnlHtercd Individually a word Identlfl- 
caUon test and a wont location test one day after he taught the 
four words to a child. The namO two testH were administered 
Individually one week after he Uught tite four words. For the 
word Identlflaatlon testf? Uic Investigator awkcd Uic child to 
pronounce the printed form of each word taught when the in- 
vestigator Asked, -What Is this word?"' For the word location 
tests the Investigator asked the child to point to the printed 
(prm of each word taught when It was presented In a sentence 
and the Investigator said, -Point to Uie word An analy- 
sis of variance was performed on the number of words Iden- 
tlllod and located correcUy by the 64 subjects during the four 
tests. There were no statlsUcally significant differences found 
between the responses of the subjects In each of the four ex- 
perimental groups, regardless of the test or the tUne of ad- 
ministration. 

The results of this study do not support the contention that 
words should be taught without plchire clues. More likely, the 
result^upport the belief that there are many tangible vari- 
ables affecting the child's ability to leam words. 



THE RELAX IONSl|IP OF TEACHER REINFORCEMENT TO 
PUPIL BEHAVIOR AND READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Qrder No, 8001037 

POWELL, Glen Hucl. Ph.D. University of Georgia, 1979. 
117pp. Supervisor: Dr. Robert Aaron 

Two major questions were answered In this study. First, 
how are teachers' rehiforclng behaviors related to pupils' on- 
task behaviors? Second, how are teachers' reinforcing behav- 
iors related to pupils' reading achievement? Forty-eight sec- 
ond grade teachers ajid their pupils were evaluated by a fre-- 
quency count of behavior during group Instruction In sight vo- 
cabulary, word recognition, ajid comprehension skills. 
Teachers' positive and negative reinforcing behaviors were 
categorized as being cither academically or non-academlcally 
oriented. Pupils' on-task behaviors consisted of three dif- 
ferent behavior categories. 

Pearson product-moment ^correlation cpefflclenta were 
calculated to test relationships between teachers' reinforc- 
ing behaviors. Teachers' negative non-academic was related 
to pupils' on-task behaviors. None of the other reinforcing 
behavior categories were related to pupils^ on-task behaviors. 

A scries of multiple regression e quatlons were calculated 
to test the relationships between teachers' reinforcing behav- 
iors, pupils' on-task behaviors, and achievement Pupils' 
prlor-achlcvement was controlled In each of the multiple re- 
gression equations. Pupils' on-task behaviors were not re- 
lated to reading comprehension achievement. Teachers* rein- 
forcing behaviors were not related to either vocabulary or 
reading comprehension achievement. 

The Pearson product-moment correlation coefj^lclents be- 
tween each of the Independent variables were examined^ Exam- 
ination of these bite rcor relations Indicated that prior-achieve- 
ment was related to negative reinforcement, negative academic 
reinforcement, and on-task behavior. Prior-achievement was 
not related to positive reUiforcement The variables that were 
related to prior-achievement were also related to end of year 
achievement. The difference between tHose univariate rela- 
tionships and those m the multiple regression correlations 
suggest that the covarlate, prior-achievement, affects teacher 
and' pupil behavior. 



READING PKRFOKMANOE MFASURKI) UY INIORMAI. 
READING INVEiMORlF^S IN AREAS OF MOST KXPRtlSSED 
INTERESl AM) I.Fj^ST F.XPRF.SSFD INITRFST 

Oidrr No 8004085 

RaXIRCZ. RiiODA l^MASiVS. Pi! D Sohihfm Illinois UnivrrstO' o( 
Carbonda!cA919 229pp Major Professor; Dr. Margjuci Kcyscr Hill 

This study investigated the relauonship of interest to reading 
perforrTuiue on infonriaLreiiding invcnioncs in ihc areas of mosi expressed 
and least expressed interest It was believed that readers would have htfher 
rcadinf performance on material of most expressed interest as compared to 
raiding performance on material of least expressed interest ^ 

A review of the lilenaiure was given on the effects of interest On reading 
performance An historiWl background! was also given on the supporting 
areas of reading interests) informal reading inveniond^\ readability, |nd 
procedures 

1h€ sample consisted of 20 fourth grade boys and 30 fourth grade girls 
from self-contained classrooms in 2 schools in East Baton Rouge Parish, 
Louisiana The subject^ were individually tested using an interest 
dctermintr and informal reading mveniories constructed by the researcher 

Analysis of variance revealed significant results in favor of reading 
performance on material of most expressed interest The interaction effects 
of Interest by school and interest by sex were not significant 

It was concluded that interest in the material read does increase reading 
perfonnance. Consideration of a child's interest during diagnosis and 
imtAicdon was recommended Various suggestions were given for follow up 
studies. 



THE INTERACTION OF BEGINNING READERS' STRATE- 
GIES AND TEXTJ3 REFLECTING ALTERNATE MODELS OF 
PREDICTABILITY Order No. 8000C19 

RHODES, Lynn Knebel, Ed.D. Indiana University, 1979. 223pp. 
Chairpersons: Dr. C. L, nlirkc and Dr. J. C. Harsto 

State m o lit of the Problem: The study InvcsttRated the rela- 
tionship between reader performance and the semantic struc- 
ture of texts. The study was based on two assumptions: 

--that the author's theoretical orientation to reading 
influences the semantic structure of the text 

--that the reader's oomprehension and strategies are 
affectod by the semantic structure of the text. 

It was hypothesized that readers would more effectively 
r«ad texts reflecting a whole language theoretical orientation 
(mor^ predictable stories) than texts reflecting skills and pho- 
nics orientations (less predictable stories), 

Procedures : Four texts were selected from first grade 
ba9al readers representing alternate views of the reading pro- 
cess. Two texts^ representing a whole language orientation, 
were selected to encourage children to use the syntactic and 
semantic systems effoinively in ptedicting meaning; twq other 
texts, representing phonics and skills orientations, reflected 
a belief that the letter or word wad the central unit of language 
and s necessary mediation to meaning. An analysis (Good- 
man A Burke, 1912) was made of the miscues and retellings 
generated by 13 first graders reading the fqur texts. The chil- 
dren's perceptions of the reading process were identified using 
The Reading Interview (Burke, prepubllcatton). Data was also 
analyz/ed to determine the children's story preferences and 
their focus (word or meaning) during the process of reading 
si evidenced by ^in-process ^spontaneous verbalizations. 

Three semantic discourse analysis methods were outlined 
ss. useful for application to the four texts: cohesion analysis 
(HftUldJiy & Hassan, 1976), propositional analysis (Klntsch 6 
van Difk, 1978)^ and story grammar analysis (Stein it Glenn, 
1978)* Two qf the techniques^ cohesion analysis and story 
grsmmar analysis, were utilized in generating semantic text 
dtscripttons which were compared with observed variation In 
rsading performance. 



FlndlngH un<i (.'oncUiHltMiM Intra Hti»ry v»rlatlonfl In rortd 
Ing perforinaiMT wiM r fnvuul an w<»ll an tutor stoi y variations. 
In eplte «»f th«» |)«'» v:imI v«» tnfhwMu r nf ihv c hlUI i on's p(*faonal 
fhoorotlcal oi loi>t.i(hHiM (w)nvor:ill ic.jtllm; porfoi m.nu'C, |.K>r 
tfons of Uu? nu)re pi odlctablo Htc)rl<»H oncovirJtgod more effec 
tlve readlnjj Htrntogir« ttmn (»thor |><)rtlonfl <)f tho nrt«ti<» fltorles 
and all p«)rtl()nfi <»( ttu» Iohb pro«jl< tuhio MtorlcH Hetelllng 
Hcoren aiHl stnry prof«»r«»nro ratings w«T«' hlKh<'r fnr thf» more 
predictable Htorio.s S|)()nt*c\ii(*o\iM vc i l>:ili /^itionM ^)ruM(n) on 
moaning In iho iyw»io prt*(11«'jal)lo storioM and nn wcikIm In the 
less predlctat)lo storlos 

In the «t<)rl«?H c«)nflrrTu»d to l)o more pr<?dlrtahlo, r(»h68lon 
analysis r|»voalo(J (a) a tr«»nd townrd a groator nvnnbor of co- 
hesive ties though iu\ dlrort rrlatton was Unuu\ b«»t\voon reader 
porforinaiic** and n\itnl)<»r of tle(j 4wor story )X)rtlonS, (b) mod- 
eration of cohoHlvo dlstanro botXvoon tho rohOHlvi? aiui prosup 
posed Items, and (c) i»-iargor Ji«?rcontago of r«'foron<ro and con- 
junction ties. ' s 

• AnalyHOj< of Ww longtli of lo\lcally cohonlvo lloniH and tho 
oxtent of epiflodfi rc|x;titlun roviialod that tho. nujrc predictable 
stories woro rharactorizod by ropotltlon of large language units 
and the less prodlctablo st«)rl«»s by ropotltlon ^t tho word level. 

Story grammar analysis rovoalod that all but hue episode In 
the predlctablo stories wore found to bt» completo while half 
the eplflodon In the less predlctablo stories wore Inconiplete. 
Most Incomplete episodes lacked a direct consequence, s" 
omission which generally causes a decrease In recall •or first 
graders (Stein, 1978). CAUSE relation^ were fouiKt to char- 
acterize a majority of the more predlcUble episode relations 
while THEN relations characterUed all of the episode rela- 
tlons in the loss predictable stories. Causally connected epi- 
sodes have been shown to be better recalled (Stein * Glenn, 
1978). Most of the episodes in the more predictable stories 
were embedded. creaHng a tight structure. None of the less 
predictable story episodes were embedded. 

Relationships found between reader performance and the 
semantic text structures suggest that selections which focus 
reader attention on semantics facilitate comprehension by en- 
couraging more effective utilization of all available cue sys- 
tems. 



TUTOR EFFFxrnVF.NESS UNDER DH TFJIFJST LEVEl^ OF 
TRAINING FOR TEACHING TOE VISUAL DISCRIMINATION OF 
LETTERS Order No. 8M09W 

Shustrin. Ricmard Irwin. Ph D: Fordham Universiry, 1980, 306pp. 
Mentor: Trinal^wson 

The purpose of the study was to compare the cfTcaivtncss of cross afe • 
tutors who were extensively trained in an instructiona] program and tutoa 
who were minimally trained and who utilized their own techniques in 
teaching the visual discrimination of b from d, and p from q to kindergarten 
snd firvt |radc children. 

The extensively trained tutors utilized a program designed by the 
bvestiKator based on Resnick's (1976) Rational Task Analysis (RTA). The 
RTA is a ma)fimally efTicient procedure which prescribes the minirnum 
number of steps in the most economical time in learning a specific task. The 
RTA in the present study employed transparent overlays and color 
highlighting of the distinctive features of the letters to teach the visutl ^ 
discrimination of the most conftising letter pairs of the alphabet (ft and dL p 
and Iff). 

Tne minimally trained tutors were left to develop their own technique 
(as described in Resnick's Fjiipirical Task Analysis. ETA) in tcachinf the 
same discrimination task. The ETA is a procedure based on a learner's own 
personal Strategies in mastering a task, rather than the carefully prescribed 
profiram presented in the RTA. 

Specifically, answers were sought to the following questions: (1) Will 
there be significant differences between posttest scores oj) a test in visually 
discriminating ft from and p from q, of the pupils of extensively trained 
tutors using the RTA and the pupils of the minimally u^incd tutors urtnf 
the iffA? (2) Will there be significant differences between posttest sooree 
op aTfest to name the letters ft. d,p, and q, of the pupils of the extensively 
trained tutors and the pupils Of the minimally trained tutors^ 



The subjects wcic 48 fifth giadcr^ fiom a 1 ilJc I cU nuTiUiy .schiK)! \n 
MtnhtiUn. who wcic ihc uiiors. and 48 kuulcigailcii and fiiM grade 
Chtldrcn fiom ihc s:ime sdiwl. who wcic ihc inlccs llic Mih)ms were 
nuidooily scire icd antl duulrd nun iwo gioups One gn)Ui> was ( inu|Kned 
of 11 cxicnsively uaincd luiois and iheu 24 luiccs Tlic oihci gioup 
oonsiMcd of 24 minunally uauicd Uiioi\ and ihcir 24 luiees 

A scicrning icsi v^iis admmisicred lo all s\»bjccls lo make jure lhai iht 
tutees could noi disi nnunaie ihc leiicri and thai il»e luiors had mastered 
Idler di$( tinnnalion pnor lo the lulomig sessions llic luioring sessions 
lasted for 1 3 schcKiUlavs. ai ihe rx)ncUivion of which iwo ie?;is were 
idminisieied lo ihe luices lo deicnnine if Ihey learned lo discnnnnaie and* 
nAn)c the leiiers 

Results of Ihe suidy wcie as follows: (1) Hoth gioups ofuiiees showed 
increased posuesi scores on all icsis widicaiing ihe efftxincness of cross tge 
nitorint in leaching ihe visua] disci iminaiion of leiiers (2) iTie exien$ively 
Ijraincd tuloI^ using ihe RTA wcie^ignificanily more successful ihan the 
minimall) irained luiors using ihe \ TA. both in leadiiijg the visual 
discriminaiion of ^from J. aiidpfrom 7(r 2 ll,p> OS. df ~ 46)and yj 
naming ihe leiieis (f 7 67, p > 03. df - 46)' 

In conclusion, the findings of ih^r piesenl sludy seemed lo indicate that 
CTOsrage luiopng was effective ip teaching the visual ^liscrunination of ^ 
from and p from and naming the letters, m vary ing degrees of succcsi > 
The ETA utilued by ihe i\)inimally trained tutors, while not as successfV)! a$ 
the RTA used by the extensively trained tutors, still proved to be tffcctivc in 
teaching the visual di scnminalion of letters Hie findings of the study lent 
ftirth^r support to the necessity and desirability of employing luionng in the 
dassrooro 



A BEGINNING PROGRAM OF READtNG GRAPHS FOR 
SECOND AND YHCRD GRaDE STUDENTS 

Older No. 7922780 

SLAifflHTER, Judith Pollard. Ed.D. Duke Untverolty, 1979. 
158pP^ Supervisor: Anno H. Actania 

The purpose of the study was^to develop ajid evaluate a pro- 
gram tor teaching the readbig of graphs at the second and 
third grade levels. 

Two hundred twenty-two students from four schools hi the 
Proteatanjt School Board of Greater Montreal, Montreal, Que- 
bee, Canada, participated In the study. Eighty students in the 
study were in the second grade; 142 students were In the third 
grade. Interns In the Diploma Program of McGlU University 
presented the program of Instruction in reading graphs to the 
111 students assigned to the c^erimental group. The remain- 
ing 111 students formed the control group. 

The Gates-MacGinltie Reading Tests/Primary B. Vocabu- 
lary fnd Comprehension for second grade and Palmary C, 
Vocabulary and Comprehension for third graoe wore used to 
measure reading ability of all students. A pre- test and post- 
test iit reading graphs were also administered to the students 
In the study. 

A.corj^elated T-test was used to determine if therawas a 
signifleant difference between the mean scores on the pro- 
test and post-^tost for each group. Analys^^s of variance were 
used to study the effects of the treatment groups in relation^ 
ship to grade level aiid sex upon the difference between the 
*prs-test and post-test mean scores. A Pearson correlation 
was used to measure the strength of relationship between the 
reading test percentiles and the post-test and gahi scores in 
the graphs readability test. 

The results of the statistical analyses produced the follow-, 
ing findings: 

1. While both treatment groups made statisticall significtknt 
fains In their test scores in the reading of graphs, the hi- 
i^reaMs made by the experimental group were substantially ^ 
greatsr than those of the conti^ol group. 

Ntltt^Gr sex nor grade level had any significant effect on 
ttw difference t>etween pre-^test and post^test scores. It can 
bg Inferred that the Increase in the scores on the test for the 
rssdlug of graphs was the result of the treatment. 



3. Tho H( orOH i^i tho piiSt-loBt and tlie i oudin^ p(M contlles 
were poHltlvoly coi rolattul. 

4. Tho ( (u I (»lii<lon l)(»lwcon tho icaiUiiK p(?ic <»nllU»8 and tlie 
difference l>etwonn tho scores on (ho pro- to at luid post- test 
was'not Hlgnlflcant. 

Wllliln tho liinlttttliMifl of this study, tl)« folftiwing cdliclu- 
slons woro JuHtlflcd: 

Xy StudcnlM with lowor «enios on tho prc-tost tended to have 
larger gains when measured on Uio post- test. 

2. Tho CO ri elation between tho pre -test luid post- test scores 
was higher (or the control group than for tho oxpcrijiiootal 
group. 

3. The proifrani of instruction was UPod satisfactorily by 
teachers with limited tlassroou) oxticrlenco. The interns 
evaluated the program of Instruction both [s\ meetings and on 
the provided questloimalres, (See Appendix E.) A brief sum- 
mary oi tiielr conimentj9 follows. 

a) Four interns reported tliat the stated objectives were 
not fnet (or Lesson 16, One reported that the objectives were 
not met (or Lesson 15 In her class. The Interns felt the rei|t 
of the lessons did meet the established Objectives* 

b) The interns felt that Uio lessons satisfied the hitellec- 
tual levf I of tho students hi all but a few isolated cases. 

c) All the interns stated that the lessons were very inter- 
Wsting for the students, generating many discussions. 

d) The lessons seemed to be an appropriate length for 
tiie students. A few. however^ reported that the paisting in- 
volved in throe lessons was too time consuming for some 
childihsn. 

e) Three other problems were repcJVted. The ciindle In 
t^ experh^ent for Lesson 13 did not bum quickly enough to 
show drama^c results. Some of the graph forms did not pro- 
vide enough spaces for all the Information. A few children In 
two classes reportedly became upset In Lesson 8, because 
they had not been selected as part of the sample, 

f) All hiterns felt tiiat tho guide was very complete and 
easy to follow. 



A STUDY OF FULL-DAY ALTERNATE DAY VERSUS 
HALF-DAY EVERY-^DAY KINDERGARTEN SESSIONS 

Order No. 8000049 

SMITH, Robert Allen, Ph.D. Bowling Green State University, 
1979. 130pp, 

Purpose 

The purposes of this <^tudy were to: 1) compare the achieve- 
ments in reading f'eadlness; 2) compare the attitudes toward 
. school; and 3) peer acceptance of khidergarten students when 
4>,J)aU'-day every day sessions were compared with alternate 
day full-day sessions. 

r 

Procedure— First Year Khidergarten , 1977 -78 

^ The study sample was composed of eight elementary 
aohoolsr Approxin)iately eight students in twenty-nine classes 
were randomly selected and were administered the 81oss«n 
Initlllgence Test during the fall. By the end of ti>e school ' 
year approximately two hundred of tiiese students were still - 
enrolled in tti^ same classes and had sdso been administered 
^ during May, 1978 the Metropolitan Beading Readiness Test 
biittiry, m Attitude Toward School instrument and a jroclo- 
metrlc instrument. On April 4,Jl979 all first graders in the * 
eight sample schools were given the Metrcfiolltan Achieve- 
ment Test. 



1) A( iho end of-thc kindcrKarton yciii , a dofliUto trend 
wftB evldencod ahowbig the ludl-day studcntti (ctspoc tally the 
boys) scoring superior to full-day fftvidcntfl on the Motro))olUan 
Romding Rondln^ss Test battery. 

2) At the end of the kindergarten year, no significant dlf- 
fersnce was present In the students' attitude towaid school. 

3) At the end of the kindergarten year, no significflnt dlf- 
fsrencs was found between the hulf-day and full-day students 
i:eUtlnf to the number of Isolates In various classes. 

4) At the end of the second year, data collected and ana- 
lysed revealed that first grade students who attended klndor- 
g)(krt«n on a dally half -day basis scored equal to or higher than 
the first grade s^dents who attended kindergarten on a full- 
day alternate day basis. 

Conclusions 

rindings, ovete^jijdJtwo^year study, indicate that the daily 
half-day kJjfiderganBc^tudents axe better prepared for the 
first gride and that these same students score higher at the 
end of the first grade than do their counterparts who attended 
kindergarten on an alternate day full-day basis. 

^ Significant Question 

Would similar findings occur If the same study should t>e 
conducted with different school systems over a different time 
period? 



COGNITIVE STYLE AND READING: THE 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF FOUR COGNITIVE STYLES AND 
THEIR INFLUENCE ON READING PERFOpMANCE 

Order No. 8000536 
Tamo, Lynne, Ph.D. UniversUyo/California, Berkeley, 1919. 264pp. 

^\ For some time, both cducstionAl researchers and educational 
fFj^racdtioners have been concerned with individual differences in reading 
perfonnance of children at the same general stage of reading acquisition as 
well as differences across stages of development One response to these 
concerns has been a growing liicraturc describing the role in the reading 
process played by cognitive styles. Most research'on this topic, however, has 
been relatively atheorctical since no general theory accounting for both 
cognitive style and reading has been put forward. This dissertation 
represents an atiempi to develop such a model aAd use ii to generate 

Eredictkms about the relationships between different styles and the 
ifluenoes of those styles on readinjf performance. 
The theoretical approach is based on Pascual-Lcone's Theory of 
Constructive Operators, a general process-structural model of cognitive 
processing extending Piaget's purely structural model of cognitive 
development/the theory* attempts to account for learning and 
developmqit. and for moment-by-moment processing It provides an 
cxplidt delltiition of cognitive styles and their role in determining cognitive. 
pfrftHfntnCf, as well as accounting for affect and other factors fVequently 
omitttd flroit\ cognitive theories. At this point the model is developed at a 
mther ftneral level and cannot be directly extended to account for reading 
pt rfbmuMice, \i is compatible in most respects with Rumelhart*s interacti\'e 
model of reading, however, and even facilitates expansion of that model to 
account fbr development and motivational influeno^. The first chapters of 
this dissertation are devoted to integrating Rumelhart's reading model with 
PiS^iel^Leone's general cognitive model in order to generate empirically- 
ttiteble^liO^theses concemh\g the influences of cognitive styles on reading 
perlWmance. In addition, the relationships between the fbur styles under 
nudy were also considered since each reader's performance may be 
inllueneid joindy by several different st>'li$tic parameters 



«xlh niadc jJioups nuhc 0^ lc\cl of ( onfulciu c {^) Ihc ic v^cI^ signiAcani 
difTcrcru cs >n \uvst\ s(oros from pic lo pcnl icsis ai \\(\h \tiM\c foi ihc 
cxpcnnirntjl KM)0|>s 1 oiw \)v\( CiMul M)l>lrsl<. .ind VWW 

indicaiofl ^ipn\fic;\m gnmsai ihc OS Irvrl ol conluirncc (4) Moic ihan ftft> 
pciceni of Ihc subicasAiul PABT mdicii^cd no signinr^rfu difTciciu cs in 
mean m oics fiom ilic pre lo posi [cws ai sixih giadc for ilic cxpcnmcnUl 
group al Ihc OS level of (onfideruc (S) IT^cic was no 'iJgmfKani difference 
m rncin vorcs from pre lo posi lesis ai fiflh grade for Ore conirol groups 
Sixty S!\ pcKcnr of ihc subicsis and the rAHT indiciied no signrfu-ant 
diffcrcru csauhc 03 level of tonfidericc (6) Ilicic was no signifuanl 
drffcrencc in mean scores from pre lo posnesl^ at suih grade for ihc 
control group Nioeiy five perceni of ihe subicsis and PABT mdicaied no 
signiftcani difTerenm ai ihe 03 level of confidence 

Conclusions Based on ihe findings, ihe followmg conclusions were 
drawn: Tire expenmenial fiflh grade siudenis made significantly greater 
gains m siudy skills than those in ihe fiflh grade control group 

Although expcnnienlal sixth grade students did ii6i make significantly 
greater gains in siudy skills thamhosc in ihe sixth grade conirol group, there 
were measurable gains made in fifty two percent of ihe subiesls. and eighi 
perceni more showed significant gains. 

SubjecLs in ihe study were 117 second, third, and tiflh graders aiiending 
a predominantly whue. upper-middle class, suburban elcmeniary school 
Each child was tested individually Four different stylisuc dimensions were 
measured: field dependenoe-indeFiendencc (FDI). impulsiviiy reflcction (I- 
R). attentional ngidiiyflexibility (ARF), and adaptive flexibiliiy (AF) 
Separate measures were used for each style In addition, each child's menul 
processing power OM power) was estimated via the Backward Digit Span 
Overall reading achievement w^ measured by the WKAT reading subtest, 
and oral reading samples were collected using the Gilmore Oral Paragriph 
Reading Test The tape recorded reading samples were subjected to miscue 

analysis. , 

Moderate correlations between all pairs of true cognitive styles were 
predicted FDI and FR were found to be suongly related at all grade levels, 
and FDI was also related to AFai fifth grade. It was concluded for both 
thcoreUcal and empincal reasons that ARF is not a tr^e cognitive style 
Further, it seemed likefi^ that l-R was a cognitive style only insofar as it 
incorporated FDI 

The reading samples for each child were diNidcd into easy and hard text 
on the basis of individual reading achievement level Miscue profiles were 
developed separately for each set of texts and differences between text 
difficulty levels were examined Significant differences in miscue pronlei 



THE EFFECTS OF THE USE OF THE EXEMPLARY CEN- 
TER FOR READING INSTRUCTION'S PROGRAM ON A 
SELECTED GROUP OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Order No, 8000030 

VELVIN, Mary Jo Poovey, Ed.D. East Texas State University, 
197d. 169pp. Adviser: Mary L, Jernlgan 

Purpote of the Study : The purpose of this study was to 
Inveatigate the effects of the use of the Exemplary Center for 
Reading Instruction (ECRI) tectinlque pn the achievement of 
a atleoted group of elementary school students. Of primary 
opneern was the achievement of students in word knowledge, 
word discrimination, and reading comprehension between etu- 
dente taught by ECRI technique and students taught py the 
trmdrtlooal basal approach. The students' achievement wae 
also compared according to the sex of the subjects. The data 
were obtained from end-of-the-yoar achievement test scores 
oit the Metro politan Achievement Test (MAT) for the school 
years bI'l67*-7«, im^tl, and ld77^78. 

Proce4ure : A school In Northeasf Texas that taught both 
the tMigal ^proach and the ECRI technlqife was selected. 
Sight teachers who met specified criteria were selected. Four 
teachers were found who met the ECRI criteria and four who 
met the basal criteria— thus giving a total of^elght teachers. 
The ECRI teachers were teachers who taught the basal ap- 
proach In the school year of 1975-76 and changed to the ECRI 
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Approach for the ochool yeikin of 1970-- 77 and 1077-70. The 
four basftt te^^cheiB wero teachoi ii who tuuK^i^ the ImHal series 
for ihm •rhool yoaiH or 1975^76. 1970-77. and 1977-78. The 
•tudcntu bivolved In thin study wcio atudentti who had bo«n In 
One of the teachora' cluBHroonis doi Iiik the 8Ch(H)l year of 
1975-7«, 1970-77. or 1977-7H. A toUiI of 404 Htiidcnla waa 

Involved. * V 

During the spring semester of 1979 the exsunlner analyzed 
the data received from end-of-the-yearVchlevement test scores 
on the MAT. Scores from achlovomont leela during l975-7tt, 
11^76-77, and 1977-78 wore u50d to determine whether there 
were any statistically significant differences between the two 
f roups In reading achl<fveinent. 

riiMtlnga : The study resulted In the following findings: 
TTTRfoatatlsllcally significant difference was obtained on 
word knowledge, word discrimination, and reading comprehen- 
sion scores of students who received ECRI Instruction or stu- 
dents who received baaal Instruction for the school years of 
1975-76, 1976-^77. or 1977-78. 

1. No statistically significant difference was obtained on 
word knowledge, word discrimination, and rea^llng compre- 
hension scores of female students who recelntd ECRI Instruc- 
tion or female students who received basal instruction .for the 
school years of 1975-76, 1976-77, and 1977-78. 

3, No statistically significant difference was obtained on 
word luiowledge, word disc rlhilnat Ion, and reading compre- 
hension scores of male students who received ECRI Instruc- 
tion or male students who received basal Instruction for the 
school years of 1975-76, 1976-77, and 1977-78. 

Conclusions : The following conclusions were advanced: 
\^ Students who received ECRI Instruction Improved no 
mor« In their word knowledge, word discrimination, and read- 
ily comprehension skills than did students enrolled in classee 
In which the traditional basal approach was taught. Findings 
oi this study contradicted results of other studies concerning 
the ECRI reading program. A review of literature showed 
statistically significant gains In other areas of the country 
In whieh thp ECRI, technique wasv taught. 

t. Females who received ECRI instrffc^tloo litiproved no 
more In word knowledge, word discrimination, and reading 
comprehension skills than females who received basal In- 
struction. Perhaps, then, the teaching of readlAg has no 
fr•ate^ Impact on one group of females as compared to another 
f roup of females. ^ 

3. Ma\es who received ECRI instruction improved no more 
in 5rord knowledge, word discrimination, and reading compre- 
hension skills than males who received basal Instruction. 
My%p though there was no major significant difference in males 
whol received ECRI and basal instruction, there was one minor 
leant difference in word knowledge scores of males In 
CHI group who received basal Instruction In 1975-76 
RI Instruction In 1977-78. Perhaps, then, the ECR! 
does Improve word knowledge skills for males. 




A raYCHCftlNGUISTlC STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
C0d(flTnT!DEVEU)PNiR^ AND THE READING STRATEGDES 
l«EnBV SECOND GRADERS Order No. 8007852 

Waj^pWkO.^^NeGr^ Ph.D. TTr^ University o/Michigan, 1979. 

|Xyf|i>. Irene K. Heller 

The pur|w^^thc study was to cximinc the rclatjionship of level of 

. coiiiitive development and the way in which young nudtnts retd. 

Tht lubjects were fifty-one second gradent from a mid^ western mftldle 
diis public school. The dau for the study were obtained from the subjects' 
responses on both cognitive and oral reading tasks. Three Piagetian tasks " 
wert Ultd to determine cognitive level: (1) conservation of liquid quantity, 
il) oontept development of t|[ie term ' brother/sister," and 
h) development of logical thought using sentence completion with 
^bociUie.'* Retding strategies were evaluated from onl reading responses 

* on fhtMmtion level passages of the Woods Mot Analytical Reading 
Jnwitofy, forms A and B. analyzed with miscuc analysis procedure*, 
^^)0^ by Goodman and Burke (1972). 



A sub study of inier iaicr rc^linhiluy was j onduciAl in order lo mnfeirn 
the relinbiluv of Uic rrnscuc prmcdurc Wiih a s.irnplc of icn subjects, 
rcliabililv aveinj'cd 91 and ranjicil fioni n low of 80 lo a Ingb of 97 (FbeL 
1972. and riuUnan. 1978) 

Sutisiu^l analysis uiili/ed muhipic regression prtxcdurrs Tlic 
hypotheses exnnnncd were: (1) Subjerb wiUi lower levels of cogniuve 
development fen us rnoie on grapho pboncnnc dues Oian subjei Ls with 
higher levels of cognitive development (2) Subjec Ls with lower levels of 
cognitive development make nnscuei whidi mterfere wiili meaning more 
than subjMs with higher levels ofcognilive development (1) Subjecu^^iih 
lower levels of cognuive development attempt lo self conect ihpsc miscucs 
vfhidi interfere with meajiing less often lliaj? subjects with higher le\eU of 
cognitive development (4) Subjects with lower levels of cognitive 
developmeni make a lower pcrceniage of successful self-corrections ihan 
subjects with higher levels of cognitive development 

Data analyses revealed the cognitive Because Task is an important 
prediaor of certain reading strategies The imkmg of miscucs whiph 
interfere with meaning, the inadencc of self-con ection when thc^c is 
mea^n|£)|^ge. and the use of the graphic cueing system relat|^ 
si^lWWi^io the cognitive l^ecause Task With attempt to self-correct 
when there is meaning change. predictiQn can be increased with the use of 
the Conservation Task as well as the Because Task. 

In contrast the use of the grapho- phonemic cueing system and the 
incidence of successful, or exact, seircorrection do not show t^ significaust 
retatiocuhip to the cognitive tasks of this study. Finally, the Brother/Siiter 
Task was not an important predictor of reading strategies. 

Seoondar>' analyses were conducted in order to examine the relationship 
of the cognitive iasks. reading strength strategies, and frustration level. 
Findings suggest a strong relationship between reading suength stfategi<f$ 
and (1) frustration reading level, followed by (2) response on the cognitiye 
Because Tas)c. and (3) responses on the cognibve Conservation Task. 

Results ^ow the Because Task to l>e a significant measure of: cognitive 
development, the relationship of cognitive development and reading 
stfatcgiei, and the relationship of cognitive development and reading 
frustration level In some cases, this relationship is suengthened by the 
addition of the Conservation Task However, this study suggests the 
Conservation Task, alone, does not relate strongly to the strategies stydents 
apply when reading. / 

The study demonstrates the relationship of cognitive development to the 
Aiategies a reader uses and. particularly, tathe interaction of reading 
strength strategies. The significance of the study is that it provides empirical 
fupt>ort for theoretical models of reading as a psycholinguistic process. 
FUiiher. the study pfovides additional empiri(kj support for the miscue 
analytis procedure. 

Oral reading responses can be a signal, to^thc researcher and the teacher, 
of opikrations in the child's mind during the reading process. Further jtudy* 
of Uie relationship of cognitive operations to their specific application in the 
reading process is needed to strengthen and broaden our knowledge of the 
reading process. 



AN EXAMINATION OF TliE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
COGNITIVE LEVELS OF TEACHER QUESTIONS AND 
SELECTED STUDENT PLACEMENT AND TEACHER VARUBLES 

Order No. 8004(04 

Whitthmore, Judith Duncan, Ed D University qf Virginia, 1979. 114pp. 

This study was intended to examine the substantive questions asked of 
children assigned to different reading groups and grade levels in an 
elementmry school to determine whether or not the cognitive levels of 

Ji^estions varied from group to group and from grade to grade and to 
etermine whether or npt the questions varied in relation toucher 
measures of cxpericrlci, training, or race. 

The subjects in this study were thirty-three teachers assigned to teach 
grades two through six in one school division. Two observers visited etch of 
the thirty-three classrooms during a directed reading-thinking activity and 
categoHzed teacher questions on a four-point scale as literal, reorganization, 
Inferential, or evaluation type questions. These visits were distributed in 
such a manner as to assure observations of reading groups of high, average, 
and low reading achievers.^t each grade level The subjects in this study 
were surveyed to determitte the numt>er of yeare of teaching experience, the 
number of years of participation in the school division's inservice training in 
the janguage experience approach to reading and the directed reading- 
thinking activity, and their racial identity. 



Th« dau collected through the observaiions and the miiat y was antlyied 
through the uiihratJon of the Pearson con^laiion cocffiorni^icsi. analysis of 
vaHance. and Tukey MSD multiple range test, and regression analysis 

Findings of ihe siudy may be considered wiihin the scope and 
4imiUtioni placed on the study ll\c findings included: fherc a 
lif nlflcant relaiionihip between the inferential comprehension level of 
verbal questions asi^ and the grade level assignment of children m grades 
two, three, four. five.Xnd six There were significant relatjonshipsbeiwetn 
the cognitive levels of >>nrbal questions asked and the reading group 
assignment of children i/i gchievement levils high, average, and low There 
were signifkanLrclauonships betv/cen the cognitive levels of questions 
asked and Ihcexpenence o( teachers, l^icre were significant relationships 
between the cognitive Icveliof questions asked and the specific training of 
teachers in the directed reflflihg thi activity There was a si|mficant 
relationship between the inferential comprehension level of questTons asked 
and the rac^of the teacher At the inferential comprehension level of 
qu^ons, when all of the variables studied were considered together, the 
SUi|j^#fn grade levcljplacemeni, the student reading group assignnieni, the 
teacher expcnence. the teacher training, and the teacher race, they ail 
contributed significantly to the difreref>ce$ in the percentages of inferential 
comprehension questions asicfed 

- The findings were discussed in rclaUon lo the assumption that questions 
can be an integral pan of a teacher sUategy designed to stimulate cognitive 
growth in children 

Recommendations for further study were asscncd 



niE EFFFXTTS OF CLOSE TEX I UAL ANALYSIS ON SIXTH 
GRADE STUDENTS ABILITY TO PRODUCE A GIST OR 
SUMMARY STATEMENT Order No. 80066M 

Wil^N, Cathy Roller. Pit D Uhivfrsityo/Minnesorajm. 182pp. 

The study was conducted to determine whether instructing sUth grade 
students in identjfyingTItttifixt organization of passage^ would improve 
their reading comprehension of the passages. Text organization refers to the 
global ttruaure of the passage which determines the relationships among 
ideaa. Two text organizational patterns or wnting styles were used in ih« 
Study-expository arid narrative. The expository versions of the passages had 
a main idea and four supporting subideas The nairative versions had a 
character statement, goal statement, three episode summary statements, and 
a resolution. 

The passages used in the stvidy were 380 words and had a %ixth grade 
leading difficulty level. About 300 words in both the narrative and 
expository versions were approximately the same. The remaining 80 words 
gave the passages their narrative or expository style. 

Fifty-six sixth grade students who where good readers from a suburban 
•chool district were randomly assigned to one of four instructional groups 
The four instructional groujw were defined by combining two factors: 
Instnictional treatment (traditihi|ial or organizational) and writing style 
(expotitory or narrative). The four instructional groups were expository 
traditional, expository organizational, narrative traditional, and narrative 
orfanizadonal. 

The traditional instruction involved underlining key vocabulary hems 
and the answers to comprehension questions, making a list of important 
ideas, and writing a gist suiement. The text organizational instruction ^ 
involved identifying the text organization and underlining the important 
polntg. making an outline or a story plan (depending on whether they were 
•to an expository or narrative group), and using the outline or plan as a guide 
to writing the gist or summary sutement 

After four instructional sessions of 30 minutes, the students were testtKL 
Half of tht students from <gch of the Instructional groups read passages thit 
itmaitied inuct while halfp^d scrambled versions of the texU in which the 
orifiDal mxs had been randonjiy rearranged. The scrambled texts were 
included to provide a strong contrast for the well organized expository and 
oamulvt versions of the text ^ 

The eflects of the$€ procedures were assessed in a 2% 2 x 2 ANO VA. 
The three factors were writing style (expository or narrative), instructional 
tfeatment (traditional or organization), and text arrangement (iptact or 
iDiimbled). The five dependent measures of reading comprehension were a 
writer cOMtructed multiple choice test, reading time, gist or summary ^ 
writing tbne. gist or summary score, and a strategy check score. / 
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Theie were no significomi rflect.s foi eiilirr the muhiple choKC icsi or the 
gist writmg tunes For the reading tune vniiable. writing style was 
Significant. /-* (1.48) - I3 09.p < 001 Hie siudenLs who read Die 
expositoiy versions of the tcxis spent niorc lime ic.iding ihc pasvrgcs than 
the students who read Oic narrative versions 

For the summar>' of gist scores there were iliree sigr\jhcant effects, 
instructional trcaunenl,/* (1.48) ■= 20 %. p < 001. text arrang^menU 
f (1.48) = 16 60./) < 001. and the insuuciioiial treatment by text 
arrangement interaction, t (1.48) IS" 15.92. /> < 001 llie students who 
received the text orgamiaiion instructign wrote better summary' or gist 
sutcments than the students who received ihc moire traditional instruction, 
and those who read the intact texts scored higher than those who read the 
scrambled texts. 

Although the results of the analysis were not consistent across the 
dependent measures, the significant effects for msirxjctional trcaUnent and 
text organization with the gist scores lend tentative support to the 
conclusions that text organization is an important controlling variable for 
reading comprehension, and that teaching children to identify text 
organization docs improve their ability to writejffl gist or summary sutement 



HOW QUESTIONTSG STRATEGIES ARE EMPLOYED IN 
T^^'ELVE BASAL READFJ^ SERIES Order No. 8004581 

WoooaimN. Mary Stuart. Ed. D. Un!\^prsiryqfVirginiaA919. 287pp. 

• Problem. The purpose of this investigation was to reveal the current 
i^pes of quesooning strategies of basal reader teachers' guideboolcs used io 
the primary grades. 

Methodology. The questions were selected from first second, and third 
grade basal reader guidebooks from twelve different basal reading series. A 
sample of questions were drawn from the 2^, and 3^ guidebooks A total 
of 4149 questions were analyzed from 36 guidebooks and 108 SlOry 
selections. 

The questions were examined in several w*ays. Bloom's Taxonomy qf 
Educational Objeaives was udlizcd to classify the cognitive level of each 
question. The purpose questions were then examined to determine the 
leather purpose questions, the pi\pil purpose questions, and the purpose 
qu^ons honored in follow up questions. 

Once the data was collected and summary ubies prepared percentages 
were compiited. To determine how much confidence could be placed in 
mch percentage the standard error of the percentages was computed. • 
Percentile bands w^re established f^each percentile at the .05 level of 
significance. To interpret the results of dau means were established for the 
total qu^ons in each category as well as mean peroents. 

Results and Conclusions. First, of all the twelve series arialyzed. four 
indicated in their statement of purposes that although meaning was 
important word atuclNas their primary concern in the lower grades. Three 
of these four, however, were well above the mean percent in higher 
cognitive questions. They emphasized higher cognitive levels more than 
some of the series that professed a strong emphasis on comprehension and 
children's thinking. The one of the four whose primary purpose was in 
fostering word attack skills did have the smallest percentage of higher 
cognitive questions of any of the Jiwelve series. Eight of the series included 
statenMnts of purpose emphasizing the importance of comprehension 
inference and critical thinking). Of these, however, only one series of the 
eight whose philosophy emphasized comprehension and thinking reflected 
this in their questions found in the teachers* guidebooks. Therefore, it was 
concluded that often some sutements of purpose are not reflected in the 
gifldebooky. 

Second, there was a great preponderance (61.69^) ot* questions on the 
knowledge level. (Ten of the twelve series contain^ d*over 50% of their 
questionsin the lower cognitive level.) The second greatest*emphasis was 
on comprahension (24.5%) AnalysiV^as third (51%) with synthesis (3.9%X 
evalMition (2.9%), and application (1.9%)/ollov^ng closelx- 

Third, the m^orily of the basal publishers are relying on teacher 
puipOM questions heavily, almost to the exclusion of pupil purpose 
questions; even though research findings offer much evidence in support of 
pupirs setting their own purposes for reading. 

Fourth, of the teaoher and pupilpurpose questions provided in pre^ 
reading activity, only a little over haK were honored (65.7%) in follow-up 
activi». 

Fifth, in only two of the series did higher cognitive levels increase u 

trade level increased. In several s^Vies one or two higher cognitive levels 
icreattd as grade level increased^Wt just as many higher levels decreased 
as gradt level increased. The synt]^<^, particularly predictive, questions 
deoeaied as grade level increased nibre than any other level. 
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